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National Conunission on Excellence in Teacher Educa.tion 

October 19, 1984 

... . ' - • ., / 

Introdu ction 

. ^ «r 

The reforyns in the training .of teachers need to be extensive 
if the recent challenges to imprdve education in this country are 
to be' met., The evidence for a less than optimal level of teacher 
performance not only comes from the indirect data on .student achieve- 
ment but al&o from direct evaluations of the teachers themselves. , . 
It is my hope that the efforts of this commission may contribute 
to some of these needed reforms in the training' of teachers. 

R ecommendations ; j 

It is my recommendation that changes must come in the design 
of the curriculum if tHe e'f forts to improve teachers* performance 
are going to be anything othe^ than cosmetic. 

The Challenge ■ . ( ' / 

' Wh^n the challenge of redesigning the teacher training 
curriculum is mentioned, the typical strategy is to shift parts 
and/or add pieces to the existing design. The question that is 
not usually addressed directly. iS; Whether the ^structure of the / 
curriculum is an appropriate one to produce 'C,pAipetent and skilled 
. ' teachers. It is my contention that some of the problems , t>f 

teacher performance resides in J:he fundamental 'flaws in the curric- 
ulum ,design. " Therefore, if a remedy >s to be undertaken, it is 
. >K necessary to accept the challenge and return to basic principles 
[f) to develop a more appropriate design. I fully recognize tlfat 

the complexity of .the, task makes it very difficult to do. Never- 
theless, an Unsystematic approach, with partial fixes, is not the 
^ way to deal with the need to improve the level of teacher perform- - 
^ ance. Moreover, the very nature of the problem requires a systematic 
ERjC method for both disaggregating and tl^n ordering the' multiple 
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elements of the curriculuin. I propose some ways of dp.saggregating 
and reordering these elements,. . ' ^ 

Units for Disaggregatio n . / ' ' * . 

In my thinking on curriculum design, disaggregate the ^ 
curriculum into three sets of units. -Tliese units, are: molar (the . 
basic assumptions) , macro (the jprdering of , the units of knowledge) 
and micro (the details of the "learning episodeis) . Because^of time 
limitations I will only discuss one of the primary molar units. 
It is a- primary molar unit, because it involves the major assump- , 
tions about the learning and. gerformanie process that shapes the 
practicentrj.c curriculvun. I use this primary mola't unit .an 
example td illustrate v«hat needs to be done when rethinking the 
curriculum design to train teachers. " . ' , , 

Natural Versus Formal. Learning ' ' * 

• If learning is examined as a total event, then it is possible 
to e;xtract cj.ues from this process to st^uCtur^ the curriculum. I 
first contrast what is known about natural versus formal I'ekrning 
and then the di^fferences between learning (formal and natural) and < 
performance . - ^ 

Definitions ' • ' 

Formal learning is the planned encounters that take place 
within the classroom around, designated units of knowledge. On., 
the other hand, natural learning occurs as part of the process of 
coping with the unplanned encounters of living. While, the dichotomy 
between the two is sharply draWn here for the purposes of emphasis, 
they may not in fact typically ^xist in such pure forim (See Table- L). 
In this selected comparison I have tried to show some of the ways 
.that the pa^erns of natural learning are different from fotmal . 
learning. The differences are highlighted ,so as to provide 
^guidance for designing what the late W.H. Cowley of Stanford 
University called Practicentric (centered in practice) oriented . 
curriculum. 'These five elements are some of the important aspects 
of natural learning that the designer must include if the level 
of teacher perforrjiance is ^^o improve. 



, Table 1 

,^ Natural Learning • 

1. Continuous events. ' 1 

2. CQntextual relevance, 2. 

,3. Designated unit of learning ' 3. 
,is less time bound arid is 
more task bound, 

4. Lower constraints on moving *4. 
- from learning to performance 
sequence, and 
* . . ■• . • 

5.. Knowledge acquisition is 5^ 
typically linked directly to 
knowledge, utilization. 



Forrnal Learning ' 
Discontinuous events. 
Contextual irrelevance , 



■A 



'The designated unit of learning 
is. highly time bound and less 
task bound, , 

Higher constraints on moving 
from the learning through per- • 
f ormance sequrnce , and 

Knowledge acquisition typically 
s.eparated from knowledge utili- 
zation. 
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Before illustrating how to -use more natural learning patterns 
in curriculum design, the diff erenceiS between leaning and 
performance are considered. 

Distinc tions Bet ween Learning a-nd Perfonr iance 

The differences between learning and performance are important^ 
enotigh to be made* explicit in the design pn the curriculum (See « 
Table 2). Const ra«ting the characteristics *of , each highlights the 

differences. • . s " 

These differences between aspects of learning and perfomance 
meaps tli^at it is- necessary to focus specifically on the details of 
learning or performance when selecting relevant activities. If 
the appropriate activities are not selected, then those which are 
effective for learning may be either inappropriate and/or inadequate 
for performance. Since both learning and pe?:formarice Activities 
are captained within each learning episode, careful -attention must 
be given to how^these activities'^re sequenced, paceti,. located, 
and timed (See figure 1). If these four concerns are handled, 
appropriately, then it is possible \o have both, types of events <■ 
successfully within aji episode. When these activities are inter- 
digitated in the way, ^it is possible tp enhance significantly 
the level of learning and improve performance as well . ^ Examples 
are needed to' illustrate how learning ahd- performance are put 
together within the designated unit of knowledge . (the subject 
matter being taught) . • * ^ ' . 

The D esignated Unit of Kn owledge • 
Since all learning episodes contain*, both learning and perform- 
ance activities, the task is to select an appropriate way to • ; 
organize , them (See' Table 3). The following four principles are 
used *to Iclo "this organization. 
• Or ganizing Pr*inciples 
First, ^he learning activity can be much shorter than the 
performance activities. . Second, the events to be learned that 
are the same are grouped and subsumed together. Those groups 
that contain knowledge that Ve the same are learned first, 
those that are i Jst different next, and those that are similar last. 

6 . 



Table 2 ' 



Learnin g 

Occurs , instantaneously or ^ 1 
in a very short* period of 
time , . , 

The contiguity of events i, 
enhances the process , ... 



The focus is on the inte- • 3. 
gra^ion of parts, relation- 
ships, and the whole, and* 

The sequential ordering of 4. 
events is less imporliant . . It 
is more important to start 
where the person is. in the 
process, * 



PerforTna;nce 

A great deal of time required 
to reach a minimum, acceptable 
level of performance (MALP) , . 

M^^S practice of, the designated , 
'unit* to be learned results in a 
det of non c6ntiguous training 
events in the 'sequence, 

'* ■ • m * ' ^ 

1 

Decompositioh to the level of the 
parts may obscure both relation- 
ships and the whole; and ^ 

Sequential ordering of events 
typicafly important to t^e p?rocess 



-DESIGNATED UNIT OF KNOWLEDGE- 



, Si t 



L '.nkage 



Learning Episode^ 



Events 



' Learning Activities 
+ 

Practice .Activities 



Learning Episode 

Learning Activities 
Practice ^Activities 



Lear ning^^i sode 

Linkage Events' 

Learning Activities 
+ 

Practice Activities 



• 8 . 



Figure 1 



Table 3 



Elements of Learning Episode 

Theory and/or" Model (Learning Activity) ', * . 
Skills ReperJ:oire i Performance 'Ac tivi£y) j 

"V 

Linkage afctivities between 'theory /model and skills 
repertoire (Learning and Performance Activity) , 

* « 

Differential Diagnosis Prbcedures (Learning Activity) » .and 

Assessment of conceptual and skills mastery (Performance 
i^tivAty),. . . ^ 
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Third, the focus is on the identification of attributes of 
parts, their' relationships to eaclr qther, and the whole. Fourth, 
establish a re"" " tionship between thfe new information and the 
person's exiSv-xiiig knowledge base.' 

Application of Principles ^ ' 

To take these four steps, it is necessary designate the 
specific unit of knowledge. Once a unit is designated, this con- 
verts a continuous event to a dii^continuous one (See Table 1) . , , To 
maintain the teattfierp' -in-training sense of continuity of the 
new material with the old, the linkages between. the two are; ' • 
identified (See Fig^ire 1) . This allows the teachers-in-training 
to retain the sense of the continuous quality of the material 
while focusing on a specific learning episode. An example of 
specific content is used for this example. The focus of this 
designated unit is on the American colonial period of history. 
This period is .taken out of the continuous events of liistory 
that came before, during and after this period. Placing the 
focus on the agricultural methods of the New England colonies 
is a selected learning .episode witAin the designated unit of the 
colonial period. The linkage -events on either side of this period 
are the historical th^es 1:aking place in both England and the 
po*st colonial period in America. These major themes '.from these 
two periods are made explicit in order for the learner^to retain 
a sense. of orientation to the continuous themes of history. 

If the extraction of the designated unit of knowledge is done 
with care, then the teachers-in-training can retain the larger ^ 
'context of events that surround the designated unit. It is this 
larger context that helps the learners to see the relev^ce of 
a particular designated unit. 

Since it is only possible to teach in a serial fashion, 
keeping the material in context provides an explicit Sequence 
that the learner can recognize as the parts fit into an explicit 
endstate' (the whole) . This sequence must be re-enforced in the 
learner's mind multiple times during the practice- phase so that 
the learner is' not only clear about what is being mastered but 
also the reasons for learning, the material. If clarity about ' 

.11 
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this sequence is maintained then it becomes self-reinforcing and 
thus pushes students towards achievement pleasure, which gives 
them a sen.se of closure. In thiB case closure comes from obtaining, 
a specific endstate. If these learning-practice activities are. 
carried through carefully, then the' learning, episode will remain 
intact as part of a continuous" event m the learners' memories. , 
In this way the designated unit of knowledge becomes a building 
block that th6 teachers-in-training use to move to the next lev^l.' 

Implications for Restructuring the Practicentric CurriculiM 

If these primary molar issues of curriculum design are used 
to restructure the pattern of teacher training, then major ch^inges 
in the educational process are required. The first requirement 
is that all of the designated units of knowledge must be specified 
and whe relevant learning episode identified.' The example used 
feo' illustrate this is of a teaching method «as the designated unit 
of Icnowledge. The fqcus of study is on the patterns and dynamics 
of classroom group behaviors. Within this designated unit is a 
series of three learning episodes. When selecting the material 
from these learning episodes, no attention is given to the disci-, 
plines from which the material is taken. Therefore, it does not 
matter, for example, whether the content ef an epistSde comes ^ 
from., psychology or sociology. Irv-this case th6 learning episodes 
consist of 1) the relevant theories of petson pefceptioi^' 2) socio- 
metrics and social interaction, and 3) the .skillcf of observing- 
the dynamics^er a group. Once these themes are covered,, then what 
wa?' learned is used in a series of exercises. The teachexs-in-training 
'observe individuals of different ages and abilities, as well as 

t 

small and large groups. These practice experiences allow the 
teachers-in-training to compare what is seen when observing a 
single person, person perception, to what can be learned when 
observing, groups about sociometrics and social interac;tion patterns. 
When these three learning episodes are tied together in this way-, 
then the theories provide a conceptual framew(5rk for additional 
observations in the elassroom, on the playground, in the cafeteria, 
or during a tutorial session. 

12 
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4 \ ' • 

Once thos^e series of comparative observations are made, then 
it is possil?lei to address the issue of what the teachers-in-train^ng 
have learned. 1 The focus of this inquiry is on identifying the ♦ 
various social \nd physical forces impinging on their pupils frop 
their surroundings that might influence their classroom performance. 

Examples of the variety of behavioral settings tiiat teachers-in- 
training could t^en apply their behavioral repert;pire of skills to 
include; 

1. The way students can dev.elop new principles of di^stributive 
justice when sharing equipment on the playground. 
/ ' 2, How to alter the power structure operating in the seating 

patterns in the cafeteria. * 4^ 

3. What t;he carryover effects are in the classroom of 
coalitions formed in after school groups on the athletic 
fields. 

4. Learning how to'^^fcndiice^ impulse controls in 'students when 
working on difficult assignments in tutorial s,essions. 

In this way the students learn^o^ieope more appropriately 
with reactions to failure, success, and m^istakes. 

Once the teachers-in-training learned about these theoretical , 
notions and active techniques for observing, then the opportunity 
to practice those skills in a series of situations is required. 
The practide is done in similar as well as different behavioral 
settings to increase their level of performance (MALPl. These 
repeated experiences are not, hcwever , used for skill building alone. 
They are also used for developing acumen in making a differential 
diagnosis so as to know when to use and when not to use which method 

Granted what was said about redesigning the curriculum the 
changes required in the pattern of teacher training needs to 
stated as well. Some of these changes are: ^ • 

1 A highly interdigitated sequence of designated units of 

* knowledge and specific learning episodes are selected by 
all of the faculty. 

2 All faculty members must be able to show how all of the 

* relevant designated units of knowledge relate to what each 
member is teaching. 

13 
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.1» 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Each learning experience draws upon the. same Tcnowleag* 
base with increasing depth. 



Each learning experience Vould include both ^ew and BoniT"^" 
recycled material. This would permit teachers-in-trafning 
tp go through these same learning episodes several times 
but at a more sophisticated level with more complex 
theoretical concepts and skills. 

The^f acuity would have to be exemplar teachers In^this 
curriculum. ^ ^ 

Aidded facilities and equipment such as observation rooms 
<|ind video taping equipment are required. 



As Cowley predicted , and I would agree, this kind of practicentric 
irriCulum would produce significant increases in the performance level 
of teachers. The specification of the details; of how to implement 
these changes can' only be described when the macro and micro issUes 
are addressed. There is no time to illustrate any of these issues. ' 
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The National Commission on Excel lencr in Teactr&r Education 

, New York. Univepiity . 

October; 19,. .1984 ' . \. ' 



This is an exciting .time 'to be involved in teacher education. It is a time of 
unprecedented concern for education. We are witnessing a broad -based movemant 
invoking p^searchers, teacher educi'ators, legislators, governors. cMef state 
school officers, school personjiel, ahd the public afiarge. \ 

According to the r«port of the Education Commission of the States' Task Force 
on Education for Economic Growth (which suijimarizes the kfey edgcatii)nal reforms 
undertaken by each of the states in the last year), 46 states are working or 
comprehensive plans to improve education in public elementary and secondary, 
schools. Thes^ reforms include many common goals: upgrading the curriculuin, 
strengthening graduati«on requirements, promoting ceoperative^ arrangements with 
industry, integrating technology into ''instruction and, most important of all, 
strengthening teacher certUication requirements with a view to improving the 
quality of teaching in the schools . 

As a member of the higher education community involved in teacher educat^ion, / 
1 am very excited by these reform efforts. But I want to provide words of/ 
cautijwi that three points that particularly concern me. I* fear tJiat, unles^ 
attention is paid to these issues, the effects of the reforms will be; limited/, 
."if not totally negated. My Ideas are not new or unique; but I hope that thiey 
will serve to alert my listeners to certain dangers that lie ahead. 

Incentives . All efforts at upgrading teacher education will be futile if we 
are unable to attract into the teaching profession the num'ber and quality of 
people that will be needed to staff our schools into the 2lSt century. Th6 
first Gallup/Phi Delta Kappa survey of U.S. teachers' attitudes- toward public 
schools' showed that 37% reported that their schools have 'experienced difficulty 
attracting good teachers, and 48% report that" their schools have had difficulty 
retaTniing good teachers. When asked why teachers are leaving their jobs, 87% 
mentioned low teacher salaries. The next highest category (discipline problems) 
was cited by a much lower 46%. 

By contrast, when the public was surveyed in 1982, only 52% mentioned low saUr- 
ies as, one of the main reasons wby teachers leave, whereas 63% cited discipline 
problems. Apparently, the Amnerican public is failing to realize the extent of 
teachers' dissatisfaction with the salaries they are receiving. 

On another question, "Do "you think salaries are too high, too low, or just about 
right?", 90% of all responding teachers said that salaries were too low. However, 
the American public thought differently. Only 37% said they were too Tow, while 
41% thought they were about right. " " . " 
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Every semester I survey my introductory education students about why they have 
chosen teaching as a career, and whether they have faced opposition from parents 
or rfdicule from peers. The results are always unequivocal (not to mention dis- 
turbing). My students report that they have enrolled in teacher education against 
the wtli of their parents, who want them to go into more lucrative professions. 

Earlier this. week, a young man sat in my office and talked about his desire to go 
into teaching. He had come to find out about a master's program that would lead 
to certification. He reported that his family and friends think he is cra?y to 
leave his current, relatively well -paying job ($26,600) in order to go back to 
school to train for a low-paying profession like teaching. The man is an ext^r- 
minator. . * ' ^ ' 

This' month's Phi Delta Kappan contains an article by W. Tfmothy Weaver which care- 
fully examines the impact of salaries on teacher supply. He reports' theft, because 
of demographic and labor market forces, by 1970, salaries of U.S. teachers had 
risen at a rate exceeding that of salaries paid to other workers in the economy. 
He writes: "Moreover, the average academic quality of individuals attracted to 
teacher education equalled that of any random sample of students entering four-year 
colleges. By 1980, however, the relative salaries of teachers compared with those 
of other prdfessions had fallen well below their 1970 levels. 8y 1980, the academic 
quality of students attracted to teaching was also significantly below the 1970^^ . 
level— and below that of the average four-year college student in 1980, as weU 

'(p. 112). , . • 

J . ^ • 

Clearly, there is no way -to get around the fact that, to attract good people, we - 
need to provide better salaries and better working conditions. Until we do, we • 
can implement higher admission standards, we can ret^uire more liberal arts, we 
can have stiff exit examinations,„>ut_wej^ill_n_ot be, able to attract the kind^of 
people that we need into the teaching prof essi on. ~~AS" WEAVER STATES, "SALARY IS 
THE SINGLE'MOST IMPORTANT 'FACTOR IN. ATTRACTING TALENT TO ANY FIELD." • 

The Rol e of Schools of Education . 

■ i 

While I welcome the reform movement, and am glad to see a broad-based thrust for 
improvement involving state agencies, school districts, legislators, etc., 1 am - 
concerned that the movement. for reform seems to be happening mor^ outside Schools 
of Education- than within. Two weeks ago, I »was in Tekas at the Conference on 
Policy, Practice, and Research tn Teacher Educ.ation. I heard Billy Reagan, super- 
intendent of, th,e Houston Independent School District, describe his plans for im- 
proving teaching in his district. I listened to Philip Schlecty describing train- 
ing for teachers through the induction years in the Charlotte-Macklenberg schools. 
I heard Garfield Wilson describe Florida's plan for 'evaluating and strengthening 
teacher performance: Finally, I heard Martin Friedman of New Jersey's Department 
of Higher Education describe the Commissioner's Alternative Route to Certification 
—a plan that byptasses the Schools of Education completely. 

What is the role of the Schools of Education in all these reforms? What are they 
doing? Why are they not an integral component of the reforms?- Should they be more 
involved? I will address this last question first. I am firmly convinced that 
Schools of Education should be the primary site of preservice teacher education, 
as opposed to school districts. Indeed, I agree with Joyce and Clift that the 
administration of teacher education is the primary responsibi.lity of scholars in 
the field of classroom teaching and learning process" ( Educational Researcher , 

16 . ■ 



April 1984, p. .9). For the first time, we have a body of educational research on. 
the characteristics' 'of effective teachers and effective schools. I believe that 
it is college-based teacher preparation programs that' are in the b.est position 
to tra.nsmit this knowledge and tp prepare reflective individuals who can draw on 
their intensive preparation to meet students' needs and foster individual student 
achievement. ' ' , 

Given t^fs- conviction, I am concerned with the number of proposals for reforfn 
emanating from places OTHER than teacher education institutions. Why are colleges 
and universities not involved in these plans? My guess is that they are jo bi>sy 
fighting for their own survival. Reeling from declining enrolments and the con- 
comitant loss of resources, reorganizing, becoming smaller, consolidating, they 
are beset by internar problems. Nevertheless, it is -they who can provide the 
leadership that is urgently needed NOW, if education is to meet the challenge of. 
providing a new generation of qualified teachers gifted enough to raise student 
performance to the level the American^ people has a right to expect. 

Some fundamental changes will be needed, if Schools "of Education are to rise to . 
this challenge. First, they must be recognized by the University conununity a^^^ 
the ge^neral public'S^s what they are--professional schools. Faculty who collaborate- 
with schools, engage in curriculum development, or supervise out in the field must 
be rewarded on the same basis as those who publish. Classroom teachers must be 
hired to team-teach courses with college o.r university faculty. Research accom- 
plishments", and "Scholarly/ereative activity"" must^ be defined '"0^7^'^^°^^^^^^°,;^^ 
elude curriculum development. Funds must be allocate4 for .retraining college 
faculty (e.g. in the role of computers in education). Finally; the state must be 
prepared to pay for h^gh-quality teacher education. As 2^^^^ Be^rliner wr^t^^^^ 
"At my own institution, the University of Arizona, we have found that it costs the 
state abdut $15,000 to educate a liberal arts undergraduate in, say, comparative 
liter^ature, history, or psychology. To educate an individual ^°!: /^^l^ ^^J^^.^Vh^ 
portant profession of teaching, the state p^ys $2,000 less. , ^ ^o^^^^/^^^U^l^?"? 
pays to train its medical . doctors , nurses, computer scientists, and architects? 
I'll afraid that Arizona, like the 49 other states- engaged in teacher preparation, 
aPts oreciselv what it pays for" (Phi Del ta K&ppan , October 1984. p. 96). . 
TeXcHeTeJScATION BELONGS IN THETCOiOTEriND^ BUT IN ORDER-FOR 

SChSlS OF EDUC^^^^ TO FULLV PARTICIPATE IN THE REFORM MOVEMENTS, THERE MUST BE 
FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES IN THE FUNDING AND' REWARD STRUCTURES. 

FvaluatioR and D issemination of Reforms • 

We all recognize that many of the issues discussed by educational reformers today 
are the same" issues that were discussed in. the 60s and 70s. In 1972, Romine iden- 
tififed the need for greater cooperation between schools and teacher educaUon in-- 
stitutinns, the need for more careful selection of students entering teaching, and 
the need for integration of educational .theory into |!»ractice, improved procedures 
for the induction of new teachers into the profession, increased opporturri ties for 
early field experiences, and better followup of newly certified teachers perform- 
ance In a 1971 study of teacher education in New York State, Fantini listed the 
following problems: Certification policies, academic vs. professional education, 
a continuii^ of training from preservice to inservice. traifiing jjf s^Pe^fsory 
teachers, cooperation between public schools and colleges, and other issues that 
now have' a familiar ring. , The incredible persistence of these problems is not 
for lack of reform efforts. So how are we to ensuVe that reports ,sim"ilar to the 
•Jne tMs cLi-ssion is about to write will not surface again in 1994? Must we 
yo on reinventing the wheel? 



T think the answer is evaluation and dissemination. At the Teacher Education 
Conference in S I heard Garfield Wilson of tha Florida DepartTnent of Educat on 
EdS^reSorrt^^^^^^ has a built-in provision for the evaluation. 

ofpioMdaTreforr^^ I live in. New Jersey where one 0^,^^^^, '"^^V.^J nn 

reforSs of 111 is bping implemented -the Alternative Route to Teacher Certification. 
^firmind'bUling that na'syste^^^ has been built in to the^ 

Alternative unless individual -researchers- decide to ^o^^^^^':;^/ 

we win have no way of 'knowing whether the alternative route will ^"/ajt attract 
?L aualitrof!people 1t is intended to attract, what kind of, teacher training they 

DISSEMINATION OF RESULTS. . ' • 
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CpmmantB op Excj»'llenc« In Taachar E^flJpLyon (October 19, 1984) 
for tha National Conimiaslon on Excellence in Teacher Education 
Maxlne Greene, Teachers College, Columbia JIniveralty 

• * 



To , speak of excellence in teacher education ought to take us beyond 
mainly instrumental and quantitative considerations. Excellence, as I vi^w 
it, has to do with the ways- in which phr sons conduct their pursuits of know- ^ ^ 
ledge and understanding. It has to do with the ways in which what they come . 

■o 

to know and understand feeds into their perspectives on things ,. Informs their 

practice, and provokes them to go further than where they are. I do not want 

to repeat what has already been said about ptofessionalizing teacher s-to-be 

" by equipping them to play mcire significant roles in curriculum deveiopmetlt and 

policy making, important though these clearly are. Nor do I want to repeat 

what has-been said about merit and mastery in teaching, about new career ladders, 

or about the necessity for building iSre bridges between teacher education and 

the schools. Vith what has been ^called the crisis of the professions in mind. 

I Would pyefer to propose three paradigms for graduate -teacher, education, 

somewhat different from ^hose commonly in use . 

♦ * i .' 

By the crisis, 'of course, I mean the ^rosMn of confidence in the 

professions and in prVfesslonal expertise in general' I mean the growing awareness 
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of tbci unlntAndgd conatquancas of soma of the nay nadlcal tachnologlaa» 8ay>. 
of th«iua« 6f nuclaar plants to aolva anftrgy problaras, and (I would auggaat) 
tha 4apandanca on tachnlcal modela In tha training of taachara. Uhara taachar 
aducatlon Is concarnad, tha consaquancas hava baax> a concantratlon on bahavlora» 
on maAsurabla parformanca, on 'discrata compatanclas an.d akllls. Not only has 

thara bean, a naglact of tha Intarpratlva context in which all this might ba 

» ..." 

raflactad upon and ralatad to aducatlonal valuaa and purpdsas. Thara- Inay wall 

• » 

hava baon an cvarlooklng of c];ltlcp,--craa"tiva thinking, of the capacity for 

thoughtful and participant citizanship, and of tha ability to cope Intalllgantly 

t ' ■ .. . 

with the bombardments of tha madia. 

- : . ■ ^ ■■ " 

To rely on a modal of technical rationality is to overlook the fact 

> 

that teaching la always situation-specific. A teaching-learning situation, I 
believe, ia not one to which the geneiralizatiqns of applied science can easily 
be applied. Thla may be especially true at the present moment, when there is 
A growing recognition of the diversity of the populations thronging into high 
schools and elementary schools. Technical models or large generalizations make 

4 

it difficult to attend to biographical particularities or to experiences alien 
to what ia being conveyed ih schools. Unpredictable elements enter at all levels 
the vary dissonance between students' lived worlds and what taachara take for 
granted may become the source of student confusion and error, aomething scarcely 
acknowledged or seen. There are the effecta of family and social dislocations, 
few of which are encompaased or avicounted for by research from without or by 
what Thomas Kuhn calls the "ahared examples" (1970) so familiar to 'taachar educa- 
tors today. 

» The first paradigm I want to propose is taken in part from David Schon'a 

The Reflective Practitioner (1984) ,, a paradigm of "ref lection-in-practlce" that 
poses a challenge to technical rationality. Another Is an interdisciplinary 
paradigm adapted from work, being done in the field of Women's Studies. Still 
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another la i^arivad" from aaathatic aducation and what Is. known about tha modaa 

of undar8tan4ing mada posalbXa by an Intagratlon of .cognitlva, Intultlva, and '\ 

\ ■ ' . " ' . 

amotlva ''raadings" of phanomana. Nona of thani makaa Irralavant or unimportant 

what la thotight^of as tha knowladga basa fuhdamantal to taachar aducation. Tha 

Idaa, howavar, ih not to apply aagmanta of accumulatad knowladga or raaaarch 

rasuits In tha prdcaaa.Hsansa-maklng with raspact to practice;, nor la |t to dyaw 

logical infarancaa froth knowladga claims. Taachars ought tp ba anablad to traat ' 

tha f^ms of knowladga with which thay hava bean engaged as sources of pBrrapective, 

* < 

of "knowing how." They ought to be. enabled to find in those forma of knowledge 
clues for the Iraming of hypotheses, for the posing of problems, for the stimula- 
tion of dialogue within the particular altuatlons in which they are expected to do 
their^ work. 

educate for "reflectlon-in-practlce," I am suggesting, is to 

• * < 

empower teachers' to develop a range of interpretive and, indeed, artlatlc capacl- 
ties with regard to the fluid situations In which ,thay will find themselves' in- 
volved. Of course this means mora movement back and forth between teachers - 
colleges and the schools. It ought to mean an open, ongoing conversation aa 
efforta are madf# to find adequate ways of aharing meanings with diverae and dla- 

t. 

tinctive students, each of whoae vantage polnta must be attended to and corialdered 
worthy of regard. l\ ought to mean a continuing and open consideration -of norma 
and principlea, not only thoae govemin^i specific subject matters, bvt those that 
govern the waya in which persons come together and create A"in«between" (Arendt, 
1958) of aignlficance for their learning and the^r lives. 

As for the interdisciplinary paradigm taken from Women's Studiea, I" 
find auggestive the ways in which the "reality" of certain momenta in hiatory or, 
certain cultural situations has been deepened and expanded Ahrough a viewing from; 
unexpected vantage points. The insufficiencies of understanding due to the 
overlooking of women's experience are by now well known in several fields (Hiatoi^y, 
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for Instance, and davalopmtntal psychology). J^en Inqulrara look through tha ' 
lansas of lltaratura^ anthropology t aconomlc8» and tha vlauaX arts as wall as « 
history, thay ara bound^to aaa tha Ellzabathan parlod dlffarantly. Whan thaj 
consult lltarary narratlvaa, dlarlas, llfa-storlas vrlttan by woman, vhlla using 
tha constructs of davalopmantal. psychology, not only l.s tha concaptlon of famala 
axparlanca anlargad; so may ba tha raxiiga of davalopmental psychology* Thara ara 
pos'slbla analoglas hara for taachar aducators concarnad to ampowar taacharsrto-ba 
to "saa" thaiir taachlng sltuiatlons fully. To look from multlpla anglas is tp ba* 
battar abla to salact out dlmanslons of tha situation (facas, volcaa, writing 
pattarns, thinking stylas, Intarchangas, and ralatlonshlps) to which to attand. 
Tha Implications for taachars collagas, I think, hava to do with cbllabpratlva 
seminars atnong raprasantatlvas of various dlsclpllnas, aach commlttad to dlaclosa 
what a:, ^^hy hls/har particular ordarlng of concepts anablas practltlonars to aaa. 

Finally, thara is tha apparently ramota^aradigm taken from aaathatlc 
education. It Is dramatically clear in this domain that the mora Indlvlduala know 
(about the median of an art form, about style, about expressiveness, about form), 
the more they are likely to see and hear and discover, it^ role of **taclt awareness** 
(Polanyl, 1958), the subsidiary awareness that feeds into and sharpens focal aware-* 
ness; the relationships between cognitive and enlotlonal capacities in att:endlng to 
and Intending something new; the importance of perceptual acuity; the significance 
of being personally present to what one la trying to understand: all these become 
highlighted when p.ople ar« b.lng erapow.r«d to engage knowledgeably with works of 

\* . ' - 

art. If only to enhance the power to make discriminations in teaching altuatlona, 

to notice what 1^ there to be noticed, to single out nuances that may aerve' as 

clues, some experiences with aesthetic encounters ought to be provided teachera-to- 

be • f ' 

My dominating concern is for an approach to teacher education that 

cotn.9 to term, with th. complexities, the urgencies, and the understandings of 

our times. A Society variously called an "information society," a "post- . 
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indWrial adcltty," a sociaty charactarlzad by expand Ing. high tachnology, 

» ■ . ^ 

a changing demogrtphy, moral and religious conflicts » and faars of Armageddon 
cannot be sarv«d by teachttta who ar« functlonarlaa or highly aklllad tachnldana , 
or affactlva nanagara alona. Excallanca In taachar ad,ucatlon maans opening mora 
and mora intelligancea to a changing world, ampowarlng tham to raflact In tha 

coiirsa of action among othar human balngs, to. angaga (as thay do ao) In Incraaslng- 

■ • ■ ■ " ■ ■ . ' i 

ly craatlva and critical dlalpgua to tha and of provoklt^g iaarnara. to think, to 

* ^ ' ., 

iraagina, to notlca, to ba concarned, and — in an Incraaslngly Indlffarant 

world — to-cara. Appropriately or not, I yant to aad with a aantance from tha 

•^K > ° • 

last paga of Albert Calnus's Tha Plague , whose narrator, la concluding his tale by 

saying it could not, be one of a final victory. "It could be only the record of 

Vhat had had to be done, and what assuredly would have to be done again in the ^ 

never ending fight against terror q^pd itji relentless onslaughts , despite their 

personal afflictions, by all who, while unable to, be aaints but refusing to bow 

rtowri to pestilences, strive their utmost to be healers/^ The pursuit of 

excellenpe is nawr ending. We can only strive our utmost and to try. 
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Although there are many inportaht Issues facing our schools and teacher 

4 

education in particular, ranging from new career alternatives for teachers to 
the problems of teacher burnout (Boyer, 1983, Goodlad, 191^4, Schug, 1983), I 

%iould like to focus en two specific issues from a literacy perspective. 

• ^ ■ 

1. The process of educating future 'teachers , - 

. , ■'^ 

. 2. The content of t!eacher education prograinj^ for a changing society 

* * ■ / ■ 

Asu^chnology Increases the availability yof knowledge and as this Infor- 
matlon reshapes the nature pf certain occ^^tilons, students' ability to func- 
tion In a changing society will depend on tnelr ability to think critically"' 
and to use their knowledge in productive yways. Technology has provided us with 
capability to colliect and organize^ exteiUtive data bases. The challenge is to 
<ybe able to use the data we have acquired to i'nprove the quality o^ our lives. 

■ ' ' ' "/•■-■■' " 

''As individu^s acquire knowledge, they also should be eiq>o%iered to think 

c^c^^^and reason" (Glazer, 1984). When we describe, ^conpare, contrast, discuss^ 

* / 

criticize, explain, interpz^tr ^dustify, evaluate, etc. we are using language to 
think and reason about some eContent. The connections between learning and lan- 
guage are evident. As adults we are all aware that we have learned or masteredi 

\ f • 

some body of content when /we are able to conmunicate our knowledge to others 
throu^ speaking or writing. We nay be less aware that the actual, process of 
producing language in these ways is helping us learn as well as enabling us to 



share what we have learned. 
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Tlw skills that %#e need to vnderstand Infoxnation and react to it are em- 
bedded in the c<Mnunication processes of listening/ Apeaking, reading, and 
writing.' Oral and written language is the tool which, enables us to use our 
knowledge in tiiough^ful and rational ways. 

s 

> 

We know that teachers* prior experiences shape the decisions they make 
in their classrooittSe Therefore, it is not only the content of teacher educa- 
tion prograins that will make a difference but the process we use in educating 
pSrospective teachers for their difficult role. Prospective teachers need op- 
portunities to use their language as a tool for learning, to learn through 
collaboration with peers, and to function in those intemship/practicum situ- 
ations yhich rep4.1cate the problems they will face as professionals. ^ 
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Teachers need to be fluent readers and write j;s. What does this mean foU. 
teacher education? Throughout their training pi^gram they shoul4 be actively 
. involved in learning about their field through theiif owjj listening, ^peaking, 
reading and writing activities. Through this process they will clarify their 
ideas and those of ^others in much the same way that we hojfe their students will. 
Having ""real purposes" and ••real audiences'" for the .expression Af thoir thoughts 
will' give prospective teachers the necessary es^riences on which to base their 
^ decisions once ^tiiey are in the cli^sroom.' 

\ ' * y 

Understanding that l^^ming on one's own and learning from peers, as dif- 
ferentiated from learning from an authority (i.e.# the teacher or university 
" Professor) is the key to continued or life-long learning is also a critical ex- 
periehce for teacher trainees. This e3Q>erience along with the use of language 
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for learning should change the context or environnent for learning that 
teachers will provide for the children in their classrooms. 

0 • 

I 

Teachpr educators in colleges and universities play a crucial role In the^ 
process of educating prospective teachers. Oftiey can create an environment for 
.^Learning at the college level that fosters thinking, language, ^er interaction 
in small and large grovps and above all an attitude o£ mutual respect and pra^ 
feasionallsm. In this way^ th^ university professor becomes the model for those 
interactions and behaviors that they hope prospective teachers will internalize 



and use as they make critical decisions in their own classrooms and thus hope- 
fully provide an environment in i^^ch children learn from each other, using 
their language facility and become critical thinkers and independent learners. 

If the goal of education is to develop individuals who can think and reason 

about many issues an<) problems, then our teachjBr education progr2un8 need to 

stress the use of language across all curriculum areas. As we listen to others, 

< 

read what others have written, and react through speaking and writing our ideas 
are sharpened and we learn how to learn. Teacher preparatiop couorses need to 
integrate the knowledge base or content of a particulau: discipline with the use^ 
of language so that learning how to teach science, math, art, etc. would focus 
on learning how to help children use language to understand the content. Priori,ty 
across all cxirriculum areas would be interacting with peer;? in thinking ^'^about 
content, e^qpres^ij^ and reacting t6 ideasAnowledge through speaking and %rriting 
while simultaneously understanding the ideas of others through listening <and ' 
reading* Prospective teachers would become knowledgeable ^6ut specific content 
but the content w^uld be the vehicle for learning how to involve students in 
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I«n9tt*g« «etiviti«i. This TOims*, for exwiple, that using writing to clarify ideas ' 
%«ould not be liadted to nethods courses in Language Arts or English, but/Wbuld 
cut across all Methodology courses. ^ 

Tb« stress in all teacher preparation courses wuld be on learning ways to 
actively involve students in learning, by using their own language (speaking and 
writing) as well as interpreting the language of others (listening and reading) . 
Teachers vould learn how ta organize classroom activities, regardless of ^content, 
to facilitate language use . Methodology courses would stress the creation of a 
classroom environment which encourages language use to estplore the ideas exnbedded 
in subjects such as science and social studies. ^ How to set ^p specific language 
activities, such as group talk, or "effective writing assignments, is camaon to 
all subjects and all stages of education (Toronto Board of Education, 1983) . 

Once teachers are in the classrooms they tend to function as sitjaational 
decision-makers. The decisions they inake influence the direction of the curriculum 
and are, as I remarked earlier, based on beliefs acquired from previous e3?)erienoe 
(Bolster, 1983). If in their decision-making processes children's language use is 
a priority, then the tasks they require of children will enphasize learning through 
the use of language. Teachers' thoughts and subsequent decisions %ri.n focus for 
exanple on a question lik6: "What writing activity can I use t*At will clarify 
students' concepts about the Civil War?" rather than "What do ny Students know 
about the Civil War?" Another exanple may help to clarify this point. A teacher 
may think about "What audience would be appropriate to listen to my aludents' dis- 
cussion of the upcoming Pi^sidential electioni^" rather than "How can I find out 
if my students know each of the candidate's views on taxation?" 

27 



To tunniirlse ^his point, teacher education programs should train all 
teachers in methods for developing children's language potential, the critical 
factor in children becoming independent thinkers and lea^mers. 

The final^coma»nt I want to msike with respect to educating future teachers 
relates to their exposure to schools and their interactions %d.th parems, tea* 
chers, and adooinistrators in the field. While ther^ are many ideas about in^ 
^ volving teacher trainees in schools earlier in tl^ir college education and chang- 
ing some aspects of the practice teaching component, I \)nly want to focus on the 
yaljie of .a collaborative approach between schools and universities in the design 
and in^letno^tation of the fieldwork experience. Whether we decide that prospec- 
tive teachers should spend part or all four yeirs of their undergraduate pro- 
gram in schools, or whether an apprehtUceship system should follow university 

training, is I think less inportauit in the long run than > ^ v signing a field- 

■ ■ ' 

J 

work experience in which school-based supervisors, classroom teachers, and uni- 
versity faculty have cooperated. Our future* teachers need a sense of cohesive- 
ness in their preparation rather thzm the fragmentation that now characterizes 
many of their learning esqperiences (Joyce and Clift, 1984) « Further, this 
collaborative effort 'would serve as dn-service training both for sdhool-based 
staff arid university faculty, as both groups disduss and retsolve mutual problems 
, focusing on providing the best learning environment for our future teachers. If 
beginning teachers no longer reported that what they learned in university classes 
was terrific bxit not applicable to their current^ classrooms %ie would all feel a 
lot better. I know I wotild. 
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lEeCHER_EDUCAII0t4^1t!j^TEGyN0L0GY 

* * 

The overall conclusion o-f the ~bacJ<around research of The 
National Science Board Commission oh Pr e~Col lege Education 
in Mathematics Science and Technology, which I co-chaired 
with Wm. T. Coleman was "At a time when we would like our 
total population to have some skills and understanding in 
areas o-f mathematics, science and technology, we have been 
mo6t sucress^ijul in discouraging general interest and 
achievemt?nt in these subjects." Although this Commission 
was the only one to -focus exclusively pn Mathematics, 
Sciesncr and .Technology, comparable conclusions about all 



subject*, with mathematics and science Msually a particul^ir 
concern, were reached by all studies, including that "A 
Nation at Risk", the report 6-f the Department o-f Education. 

^ . ■ ■, - y ■ .\ 

The National Science Board Commission reviewed . avail a6le 
in-formation concerning • student participation Und 



achievement in mathematics, Science and technology with 
respect to socioeconomic, racial and gender factors, with 
respect .to the current and -future needs in the natibn's 
workplace, laboratories, military, classrooms and 
Boardrooms, and with respect to the achievement o-f the 
youth o-f other industrialised nations. We agreed on the 
following new objectives, not currently being met, for our 
"^educational system, both -formal and in-form'al: 



\ 



Goals -for Formal and Informal U.S. Education Systems 



o To continue to develop and to broaden the pool of 
students who are well prepared and highly motivated for 
advanced careers in mathematics, science and engineering; 
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D To wideri the range of high-quality educational 
offerings in mathematics, sciene and technology at all 
grade levels, so that more students would be better 
prepared for and fiave greater options among technically 
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oriented careers and professions; and 

' o To increase the general mathematics, science and 

techfhology literacy o-f all citizens for life, work and* full 

■ ' ■ ' \ ■ ' 

participation in the society, of the future. 

Discrepancies between needs and realities are usually 

s 

described as problems — and thus- the rush is o to find 
proscribable solutions. » The rush- is good in that it points 
attention 9 enerQy and money to these issues. It is 
counter — productive when ;the solutions described are partial 
or ^ superficial and when the effort stops short--term with 
simplistic approaches. Thus « the current focus on 
tradi tioni^ii^^^measureable actions to *Vaise the standards^' of 
teachers and students by increasing course and/or 
graduation requirements iand to increase achievement by 
increasing "time on task" is good provided it is 
accompanied by in^-depttr^long-term work on improving, thm 
content and the process of the learning and teaching that 
occurs in this time. • • 

Br£?at progress state-by-state has been made just in the 
last twelve months to legislate more time in elementary and 
secondary curriculum for schooling in general » and 



mathematics, Science and technology In particular and more 
stringent requirements -for both student and teacher 

education. Our expectatins for both teacher and student 
education have been too low. 

'But an overriding obstacle faced by those workingtb me 
these improvements is a laclt of concensus- and clarity abouw 
Mhat learning in mathematics, science and technology should 
be promoted. 

■ ' m .- , 

In fairness to all Mho have been laboring so hard in these 
vineyards, the objectives oi general scienti-Fic and 
technological literacy ad o-f seeking talent Mithim a total 
population are nei^; that the old ways cannot meet new 
objectives should not be surprising. To say that 
"n>£\thematics and science and technology must move from' the 
periphery of learning for all but a few to center stage for 
all")|(y is a recent challenge. 

To this challenge - a focus on all students must be added 
additipnal critical. new conditions for learning and 
teaching in mathemtics and sci^ence. 

JkRc^port National Science Board Commission on Pre-Cnllege 
Education in Mathematics, Science & Technology. 
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o Skills and understanding, not considered essential 
•for^ all citizens in an agricultural and industrial economy, 

have become essential -for a^ll in today's post-iHdustrial 

world. Workers must be protected against 'job redundancy 

and other changes in the workplace by a basic lAeracy'that 

assies them to adapt and enlarge their skills as needed. 

All recent educational reports and recomendtions are agreed 

on this 'point. All recommended the ec, Aivalent of "higher 

order skills" -for everyone, Today's technologist requires 

a general education including science, and scientists must 

be able to use Jtechnology We are no longer a society Nhere 

a Jrarge sector o-f population c<arj"count on Job specific 

skills -for a Ti-fetime, or where we can be satisfied with 

the pool o-f talents available in "elites" for our future 

leadership. , . ' 

» o Knowledge in science and developments in technology are 
expanding explosively; the mathematics needed to understand 
them is changing and developing. .Thus changes must be 
made, subject to ongoing review, in what should be 
considered fundamental in the study of these subjects for 
both'^ students, and teachers. The conference Board of 

Mathematical Societies entitled their report for thlie NSB 

i 

Commission (published in the second volume of the 
Commission report) "What is still Fundamental in 



Mathematics and What is Not?" Science has been presented and 
organized within our secondary curriculum as the beginning 

o-f d' pre-prqf essional "sequence, rather than as an integral 

part o-f a general education. In the elenentary school the 

assumption (always wih notable exceptions) is that there is 

a certain amount of -factual material and vocabulary to be 

"covered" rather than curiosity and habits of observation 

7*nd analysis developed. A -fresh look at what should be 

considered "fundamental" is required. Pro-f essional 

societies as AAAS, ACS, APS and NSTA have initiated 

the necesary analyses in the study of tecnnology their 

territories. ' / 

o The study of technologV^ must be included now with 
the study of mathematics and science. The practical and 
the theoretical must be melded for al^l students, and in all 
subjects. ~:t''J± 

Technology must be thought of much more broady than 
generally today. Since the dawn of human history, man has 
extended his physical and mental capacities through 
technologies. He has organized and controlled resoures of 
the natural world to do work and make things. And yet the 
study of this man-made world, how and why it works, has ben 
neglected or misdirected in our national educational, 
objectives. 35 
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Technology is generally identified viith its art i -facts and 
miscast as a -form o-f applied . science. As such, it has 
appeared to lie- at the periphery o-f the main body of 
knowledge\y, considered to be the substance o-f a general 
education. Not understanding^ or simply avoiding, the 
depth and breadth o-f technology, the man-made world, most 

educational planners hve been satisfied with talking only 

■I 

about Science. Although scienti-fic principles haye derived 
largely -from innovations in technology, they are taught, 
most commonly, as dissociated from their technological 
context. Technology appears as ' -fragments o-f a course of 
study or of vocational education for which there se>ems, as 
yet, to be no whole. 

The emotional and intellectual barriers that have separated 
technology from education and educators from technology 
must be broken down. As man is the creator of technology, 
so the study of man will be illuminated by the study of his 
works. The study of man's creative works wil.l be enriched 
by understanding of his technological works — and vice versa. 

■a ,■ 

> 

Education has scarcely tapped , the resources of 
technology in at least five (5) areast 
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as content -for study , 

as agent of change _ ^ 

as a Vehicle for . integrated learning 

as a commodity of value 

as a tool for teaching ^ 



0 



Content p is -perhaps the most neglected areas the study of 
how and why the man-mde world works. Through doing what 
technology itself 'does so well — openihg minds and senses to 
increased powers of perception — it should be.^possibltt to 
reach the imagination of the general public at all ^levels 



of ' education, and for all populatons. 

Technology studies could include the study of how the blood 
gets around the body, how the subway system gets around New 
Yorkf how electrons get around microchips, how sound moves, 
from the artist to the audiencepp how design is perceivedp 
and how the micfroscope led to moleculor biology. There is 
ample evidence that we have been stultifying children's and 
teacher's natural curiosity through making science too 
elite and technology too common. 

o There is much promise -for improving education in 
cognitive «nd behavioral science studies of how people 
learn. Current research xindicat^^ how teachers can help 



students build a marriage between their naive understanding 
how the wor 1 d wor ks and the body of knowl edge and 
analysis avai-lable through scholarly study. Teaching in 
thesie -Fields could be much vTiore effective by incorporating 

' . V. ' 

such understanding. That the National Science Teachers 
Association publishes volumes entitled, "What .Research Says 
to the Science Teachers'', is indicative of the help 
teachers seek in current resarch. The Association of ^ 
Cognitive and Behavioral Qciences^ con.tributed a valuable 
summary of the current state of their art to the NSB 
Commission Report. The unique value of "hands on^ 
learning, learning with and through Technology, ijj^ , 
reinforced by research in these fields* ' 



o The availability of technological aids (computers, 
videodisk, telecommunications, and particularly, - 

interactive combinations* of these) to enhance and 
facilita^te learning is escajlating day by day. Combined ; 
with learnings from cognitive science and from artificial 
intelligence,, ' these technologies can lead to improved 
teaching strategies w^ich. may be quite different from those' 
typically 'used today. Theire is centain merit in learning 
^bnot and through computers, but the potential for 

• ■ ■ •■ ■ / ■ ■ ■ 

furHdamental improvemejnt in learning quality i/s to be sought 
I in learning with computc^rs, - expansion of the mind if you 



will. Can technoliogical aids move u& closer to an equal- 
opportunity -for all children in the^ primary school to 

p 

growth, . to expansion o+ the mind i-f you will? Can 

technological aids move us" closer /to an equal opportunity 

■for all children in the primary school to growth, to 

expansion o-f the mind? Some o-f us dearly hope so. 

These new conditions mandate -fundamental changes in what 
artd how mathematics, science, technology, and how teachers 
of these subjects are taught - -formally and in-f orm^ikl ly. 
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It Is a privilege to appear on behalf of the Public Education Associa-- 
'tion before this distinguished commission to discuss future directions 
for institutions of jteacher education. PEA is a citizens group that has 

observed New York City schools closely for. almost 90 years, , Our program 

a* 

takes us continually into the city's school buildings. .Staff, as well as 
trustees and volunteers with professional expertise and commitment have 
been engaged for the last five years In inyestigatxons and interactive 
research regarding high schools , junior high schopl?, community education, 
early childhood programs and special education. They have written and 
tesLilied about our findings, most notably the exemplary success of programs 
where professional pursuit of new roles and flexible, humane approaches to 
working with youngsters facilitate learning for students of diverse needs. 

•Everyone is agreed today that there must be more such professionals in 
order for educational improvement to occur on the broad scale demandc^d by 
aociety, and that this means Invigorating the teaching profession as a ijfhole 
The widely publicized problems in bringing this about include making the 
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profession more attractive to talented individuals, retaining such 

' *' ■ ♦ 

people; and preparing thera for the refjuirements of a changing, increasingly ' 

demanding job. There are differences in viewpoint as to the roles of , 

different institutions in solving these problems. PEA is convinced that 

while many factors must be brought to bear, inc;}.uding prompt improvement in 

professional ©alary levels, partic'ularljs ^^the beginning levels, schools 

of higher education have a crucial role to play. However, they must make 

dramatic changes in approach to their job in order to play this essential 

role, ^ . t? 

Schools of higher education — and I deliberately do not confine these 

remarks to teacher training institutions ~ have unique capacities "^to Influence 

the reshaping of teac^hing and the regard in which it Is held by the community. 

They can, flr.8t of all, and perhaps single-handedly, add to the teaching 

/ „ • • 

career some of that panache wl^ose absence discourages many excellent 

candidates. ■ 

The legal and medical professions, so often compared to teaching iti a 

way that idealizes the former, draw much of their prestige from association 

with the law and medical schools of distinguished universities. Society'?. 

low regard for teachers, where it exists, is foreshadowed by the lack o£ 

interest and support for this profession ambng the publish-or-perish 

intellectuals in university liberal arts and other departments who denigrate 

teacher education and isolate themselves from collaboration with education 

departments and schools. No c(ne who has studied the t^ent literature about 

good teaching can fail to appreciate the subtlety, complexity and sophist lea- 

• "v. 

tlon of this calling or the intellectual challenge of new research through 
which we are beginning to understand what distinguishes excellent from 
undistinguished' schooling. University interest and appreciation for 
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the dlscipj^tne, and support for the education its sc.ho^ars and 
practltlon "b, 1h fully appropriate, as well as necessary to give teaching 
the prestige whieh will attract the ambitious and talented. 

Universities and liberal arts colleges can help education departments 
and schools add another dimension needed to generate regard for this 
profession: a rigorous and respect-worthy pre-service curriculum. Since 
the days when I studied education in the summer to avoid the program in myi 
liberal arts school, teaching courses have been regarded by students as 
boring and irrelevant to preparation for careers. At the same time, 
t^eacher colleges and education departments have been disrespected for the 

academic parts of >their curricula. Universities must help improve the 

» > 

liberal' arts components of the sequence for undergraduate and graduate 
'^ed^uc.ation degiTfees. as well 'as their own education courses, not only to 
provide better preparation for teachers but to help restore the teaching 
profession to^ respect. 

Schools of higher education have another crucial role in direct recruit- 
ment of future teachers. Much has been made of the difficulty of enticing 
able high school and college graduates into education degree programs; 
somewhat less has been made of the need to assure 'that those wUo apply are 
appropriately inspired. Studies show that far too many young people undertake 
teaching careers for financial or other reasons without appreciating the 
profession * a special demands for sensitivity, imagination and commitment. 
Yet those who stay in the profession love teaching, James Comer has sug- 
gested that part of the solution is to introduce teacher degree candidates 

lo in-Hchool practice early in thqir training and gradually weed out from 
continued educniiion tho for whom teaching would actually have little appeal, 
A ruthless Hcreenlng procedure Is certainly not what he has in mind* It is 

very Important to avoid entry barriers which could discriminate against 

-3- 
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against candidates whose self -awareness or potential Is not evident at the* 
early stages of a college career. It Is appropriate, however, for colleges, 
which are the Institutions In which sound career choices become both urgent 
and feasible, to make the recruitment of candidates who would flourish In 

- * K- 

teaching a major part of their mission, for the dual benefit of their 
students and society. 

Ultimately, the most Important responsibility of the higher education 
system must be the preparation and development of teachers and administrators 
skilled in meeting the needs of today's schools. While this should perhaps' 
be obvious, it is, as you know, a premise that is currently called into 
question. Doubts about the rigor and relevance. of contemporary teacher 
education have led some tq suggest that the pre-service training for teachers 
should substantially diminish and that post-graduate credits required for 
certification and- salary increments should be provided solely through 
in-service training provided in elementary and secondary schools. Moves in 
New Jersey to cut certification requirements, the curtailment that has 
already taken place in California and the forthcoming review of certif lea- 
tion ^standards by New York State; New Yerk City's emergency measure to * 
hire new teachers wit., only liberal arts degrees; the strong support, which 
I must say we share at PEA, for first-year internships supervised by, master 
teachers, as well as excellent staff development efforts in highly regarded 
union-run teacher centers and by innovators irf our own City's Board of 
Education, fuel this nascent Initiative. 

There is another perspective,, however, which we share. 

We believe that quite apart from the issues of repute and prolessionalitim 
already discussed, there would be serious loss In any approach to teacher 'pre- 
paration which weakened rather than revitalized the role of higher education. 
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There Is, to begin with, a practical economic consideration. Araidst wide 
agreement that new demands on the teaching profession call for major staff 
development beyond normal professional renewal needs, there has been little 
financial commltme in our state at least, to costly staff development 
progr&ms. At the same time, well warranted demands for dramatically im- 
proved teaching salaries, higher staff student ratios, new programs in 

r 

language, computers, the sciences and so on, make it doubtful that enough 

such mdney will ever be available* Faced with this prospect of a 40% teacher 

turnover in the next decade, it seei^s more than reasonable to institute as 

-much staff development as possible when it would be most timely and cost 

# 

the state nothing in new money, namely at the'college and graduate level 
where student and state-supported tuitibn bear the program costs. 

There are equally persuasive programmatic reasons for making higher 
education the linchpin of staff development strategies. Valuable as in- 
service training by master teachers can be, colleague-mentored experience 
cannot be expected to meet all of today's needs fqr professional education 
in the teachifug craft. Teaching to today's expectations requires insight 
into an expanding body of knowledge at^ouc human development and cognitive 
characteristics, the ski]/l's and strategies for responding to diverse in-' 
tellectual, emotional, cultural and linguistic needs, and ability to 
use a wealth of personal and technical resources available to support teaching 
anrd^irearnirig. It also requires the ability to employ exceptional inter- 
personal skills in working with students, colleagues and community. Even 
the "born" teacher, if there is one, cap profit from background and orienta- 
tlon before being plunged into class the first time. For the aver^ige indi- , 
vldual with teaching potential, and, one may add for his/her atudents, high 
quality, relevant preparation may be the difference between a passable first- 
year experience and near-dlsaater • 
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Ideally, pre-service training shoulid lay the foundation tor a suppor- 
tive flrst-'year experience. Currently, we know, it can be a very delicate 
matter to engage school staff in supportive activities either with their 
superiors or their peers* Listening, sometimes, to the reports of how 
teachers are beguiled into accepting assistance they later applaud, I am * ^ 
reminded of my shy baby brother who had to be lured into his gi^andmothef's 
house by following a row of brightly colored buttons laid from the street* 
where he began his approach, across the sidewalk, up the front steps, and 
into the foyer. ^' Many current teachers were hot prepared in their earlier 
training for the notion of a collaborative learning process. Neither were 
they prepared for a job that society's commitment to educating ail children 
now Insists go beyond successful work with those ready %o learij. 

Pre-service education should cultivate a philosophy that this is the. | 
mission of public education, and recruit and prepare students to i^ish the 
challenge it will afford. 

If this is to be their mission, most universities and schools of ^ • 
education will have to change their programs for future and current teachers. 
Some t)f^thesa changes must be in the content, some in the mode of conducting 
their programs. 

First and foremost is the need mentioned before to enrich the academic 
components. In making this recommendation, we specifically avoid becoming 
involved in certain structurjal questions which have been raised lately. 
We do not think it necessary to decide, for example, whether teacher education 
should occur exclusively at post-graduate levels or when, if it is part of the 
undergraduate curriculum, the education courses should begin. There may 
be advantages both in drawing the teaching staff from liberal arts graduates 
'with post-graduate education training and' In deferring undergraduate teaching 
courses until after the liberal arts sequence is thoroughly integrated. 
There ma/also be advantages, however, In a very early introduction to the 
cU«sroo,rn which Begins to- familiarize recruits with the Issues and reinforces 
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or deters commitment to the career. In any casfiij it is- of utmost 

>^ ■ ■ 

importance that teacher training reform not become the occasion to create 
an elite pool of *eligibleg for preparation or service. The intelligence^ 
energy,' human warmth, and interpersonal relations needed in a good teacher 

exist'no less among people who must move quickly toward careers in order 

« • / 

CO support themselves than among those who can afford to wait until after-/ ' 

• ■ , ■ ■ ■ • • . ' / 

post-graduate study. . • 

The higher education system, including but not limited to teacher 
training institutions, must take as its mission the preparation of teacljfers 
who have a deep feeling for the liberal arts and the history and sociology 
of American life* That can be done through collaborations which identify and 
provide excellent liberal arta courses to future education professionals at 
any stage o| their Schooling, Adding years to the pre-service curriculum may be 
a dangerous quantitative approach to a qualitative problem. 

The second critical task of teacher training and related instib'u:ions 
is to revamp their professional training curricula. Understanding of what 
teachers and pther professionals can do to facilitate successful learning 

for tKe full population of urban public school youngsters has been/ advanced 

.' , ..- I ' 

by research an^/experi^nce to accommodate new insights into professional 

/ ' ' ^ I 

competencies ^nd training needs. In the Metropolitg^n Survey of ^he American 

Teacher^ a^ajor'ty of teachers are reported not to believe tha^ the training 

and preparation received today prepares teachers for the classroom. James 

Comer reports a .study in which 41% of a group of school admin:J^tratora felt A 

their pre-service administrative training had not helped the^ acquire the 

interpersonal skills needed to do their jobs. In PEA's own /researches, we 

have observed the difference in school and teacher effectiveness when ^staff are 

involved in participatory slclll development strategies that enhance their 

abilities to '^respond individually and differentially to {Students'* personal needs 

• ' . , -7- ■ 
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and learning syles. 

Mary EHon Fah9» president of PEA, participant in an interactive ^ 
research program on stress in a New York inner city junior high school, 
and a doctoral student in psychology, made a statement before the Confederated 
Organizations for Teacher Education last spring (attached to this Testimony) 
which suggests specific innovations in course content and methodology. 
I need only make some generalizations « 

A more responsive teacher education program would develop and build 
on closer acquaintance and rel-^tions'hips with local schools. These would - 
be used to devise^ a pre-serVi.ce curriculum very substantially experiential 

in character which addressed not only general developmental and cognitive 

I 

issues and strategies but the specific kinds of problem that posed barriers 
to successful learning in the surrounding environment. Stv^ents would be 

■ ' • ' \ 

prepared to understand and look forward to working with the students they 
might encounter. They would be familiarized with relevant research and 
successful experience in addressing, similar groups of youngsters. They' 
would observe and test strategies and resources for working with them, their 

r 

communities and resource personnel In the acthools. / 

The value in helping students by working with their parents, something 

many teachers actively resist, would be so thoroughly explored in pre-service 

training that It became a stock-in-trade for s.chool professionals. 

* The teacher education curriculum would emphasize the personal relation- 

BhipB necessary to engage students* interest and commitment ^ and foster a 

varm^and supportive learning climate, as well as teaching techniques addressc^d 
■ . • / t . 

specifically to academic needs. The acadeiiiic emphasis would go beyond the ' 

basic skills to stress cognitive aryi problem-solving skills. 

We know through Triple T QKid other performance-based programs that this 

kind of p re-service teacher prepa^fatlon is regarded by providers and 
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beneficiaries as feasible, gratifying and effective. John Goodlad and 
others have suggested that higher education could play an equally formative 
role in the refinement of teaching skills, providing post-graduate credits to 
moderately experienced teachers. His recommendation that universities 
participate in the creation of lab schools' that work with skilled teathers 
in exploring and evaluating new educational innovations is no less provoca- 
, tive. University involvement at this level would engage education scholars 
and dedicated teachers In collaborative prob|.em-solving efforts at the 
school level: surely the best way both to sharpen. teacher capacities' and 
inform educational research. 

Many have commented on the need f ir collaboration in the job of 
educational improvement. In this collaboration r the academic community has 
a central role to play. To meet the challenge, it must move from the ivory 
tower into the schools. Adherring to rigorous research standards, it must 
use the school experience to inform both inquiries and outcomes, while 
working interactively so that findings influence practice. This will help 
'invigorate the teaching profession and foster models for broader educational 
reform. , 
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Pap#r presented by Mary Ellen Paha, President of the PulDlic Education Associa'tion 
at the Annual Conference of the bonfederated Organizations for Teacher Educa$:ion 
April 26, 1984, Syracuse, N.Y* ^ 



As the Chairpersons of* this conference have indicated, the spate of recent, 

national report j present a challenge to the education establishment. Even * 

- i ■ * " 

more challenging, however, are the impllciat^ions of the education reform bill 

passed last July in California. This bill whirfi goes into effect in September', 

1985, presents the real possibility that schools of education could be totally 

by-passed in the preparation of teachers in California. Clear;iV/ a response is 

necessaryt 

Through our role as ^itizen monitors of the public school system and our 
work in the schools, we are convinced that the education of children* the 
satisfaction of teachers, the r.ecruitment into and retention of talented 

people in the profession .of teachers — and the very survival of teacher 

• *^ 
preparation institutions— -will' be enhanced By revisions in both the curriculum 

and nvethodology of teacher education, ^W© .aave strong feelings that those who 

have equated excellence with higher standards, in academic subjects alone are 

missing the bp'at in not- realizing the relevance of the affective aspects of 

r * ' • ' ■ ' 

, 1 

education. We believe .that the. climate of the relationships between students 
and teachers, between teachers and supervisors, and between school, family and 
community is crucial to the overall educational mission of our schools. 

The recommendations that I am going to make grow »out of our observations 
and research in alternative and traditional high schools and in junior high 
and intGjymediate schools. Some are not too different from proposals in the 

national studies, especially those of Goodlad (1984) and Siajer (1984), In the 

t 

most effective Bchools we have seen, we hayp observed that the roles of 
teachers have been greatly expanded and diversified. We believe that the 
education of children and the teaching profession itself would bo much 
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strengthened If aU teachers ' were prep^tred to fill at least some of these new 
roles. 

What are these roles? I'irst, I would like to spoak about the role of 
teachers as cour.selors. , While it may be controversial to say so, there has ' 
been tec 'great a tendency in this country to lepai^lte counseling .from 

< 

teaching. When I was in school, there were no guidance counseldr but I could 
discuss anything I wanted to with my teachers. Since that time, we've gone ' 
through a period in which guidance and counseling have become increasingly * 
professionalized; all counseling" is supposed to be done by guidance 
counselors. Now, unfortunately in most NYC schools, there- are no guidance 
counselbra and teachers are not able, both for ,.k of training and time, to 
fill this role.. This is not the case in London, according to Rutter (Rutter 
et al, 1979), where support and\guidance are • supplied by ordinary teachers, at 
least for children with the ordilary run of problems. It is also not' the case 
in a number of the alternative schools in New York City or at the junior hi,gh 
school in Shoreham-Wading River where all the adults in the building serve 
also as counselors to a certain number of children. This is not to say that 
guidance counselors do not have a role. They are the ones to whom the more 
troubled students should be referred; and they should give support and advice 
to classroom teachers. 

Why is counseling so important? Prom our research we have foujid that the 
main reasons that adolescents leave high school, even the alternative high 
schools, are that ^they are afraid of and/ or are not getting along well with 
their pqers, that the school is an uncaring place and that the academic work 
is Irrelevant to them. We have found in our project on stress in a junior high 
school that the rtoat stressful aspects of school relate to poor peer relations 
and the possibility of academic failure. Adolescents need help in managing 
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their peer relationships; and thinking aibout the relevance of their school work 
to their future life roles? they need guidance and support--often several 

titties a day, not just by appointment with the guidance counselor once or twic^ 

ft 

a year* While this need is perhaps most striking in our junior and senior high 
school-^r Students at all age leves need the emotional support that domes from' 
more human bonds with their teachers. 

I recommend therefore that counseling become a mandatory requirement in 
all teachers' courses of study. All teachers need to learn to engage in 
"dialogues that reach beyond the formality of roles and foster creative hufian 
relationships" (Foley isi Crull, 1984). To strengthen this ability and make it 
appropriate to students at 6ach level of the school system, all schools of,, 
education should offer courses in the whole spectrum of child development. 
Most offer ''courses 'in early childhood; but many, including the prestigious 
school where I am a doctoral candidate, will need to a^d courses in adolescent 

o 

development. Finally, I urge that all teachers have the opportunity to learn 
how to conduct both formal and informal group guidance or sopial 
problem-solving sessions for use within the context of official class periods 
or during emergencies in subject matter classes when poor peer relations 
suddenly disrupt th^ leax-ning process. I know of several such programs being 
tried experimentally in schools by the Psychology Departments of the 
University of Rochester, the University of Connecticut, Rutgers University and 
the University of of Nebraska. Training in these skills needs to move into the 
teacher education departments so that they become part of every teacher '.s 
repertoire. (Needles^ to say these skills^could even help th adults in 
schools get along better with each other). 

Another, perhaps even more controversial, role which teachers need to be 

i 

prepared to fill, if only on a rotating basis, is that of a participating 
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member of the school's raanagemcnt team. The destructive "we-they" dicotomy 
between teachers and supervisors must be replaced by a new kind of teamwork; 
supervisors and teachers need to learn how to share responsibility with each 
other. Our stiidies of alternative schools identified teacher participation in 
school management, planning and curriculum development as essential elements 
of a auppbirt structure which fostered academic excellence (Foley & 
McConnaughy, 1983). Teachers were extremely enthusiastic about this role; 
among other things because it allowed them to grow professionally, in our 
junior 'high school project on stress, teachers have felt empowered and 
professionally enriched by their partibipauion in the planning and 
implementation of the research... 

1 recommend, therefore, that schools of education add to their curricula 
courses that explore new school management configurations, such as those 
existing in some of the alternative school as well as possible adaptations of 
the Japanese management model. Opportunities also need to be marde available 
so that school staffs can learn how to work as a team on needs ^sjsessments and 
how to develop the mechanisms for setting educational priorities in 
cooperation with parents and students, where "approprite. 

At the same time that teachers^ and supervisors begin to share 
responsibility with each othfer, thei^ also need to learn to share 
responsibility with their students. Goodlad (1984) in his recent study found 
that a majority of class time is marked by passive rather than active modes of 
learning with teachers doing most of the talking. Teachers need to alio*; and 
-encourage students to take a more act^ive role in their own learning. Rutter 
and hi^'^colleagues tRutter et al.,l979) found that where students were given 
more responsibility for their academic and social behavior, school climate was 
better, there were fewer discipline problems, and achievement was up. Training 
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for teachers in group guidance and social problem-solving as well as 
established, but little used, educational practices such as peer tutoring, peer 
counseling, and student^ self -management should therefore find its way into the 
curricula, of teacher preparation institutions. 

A third major role for teac^rs is that of facilitator for engaging 
parents in the educati^T'of^their children. ^ Children have always learned best 
when teachers were supported^ if not actively helped ^ by parents, ways must be 
found tp help teachers help parents feel more comfortable in schools so that ' 
the concern that parents feel for their children's education may be utilized- 

in a more active partnership between home and s.chool. In addition, teachers ' 

i 

and other school staff need help in learning how to use the many resources of 
the community — other agencies concerned wi^th the health and welfare of 
children as well as local business and industries— ^so that the often too 
limited resources of the schools are expanded 'to meet the needs pf their 
students. 

■ I 

Once agaxn I recommend that strategies relating to the involvement of 
parents and the usq of commxinity resources, developed in cooperation with 
parents and other citizens, should *be incorporated into relevant areas of the 
curriculum. 

We have discussed a number of issues that we feel should be considered 
as the content of teacher education curricula is revised. I would like 
now to mention a few considerations relating to the practice or methodlogy of 
teacher .education. I would like to submit that mdst of the teachers who were 
observed by Goodlad^as lecturing at studentg|too much probably came by that 
p£»rticular metholodogy very naturally and honestly — it was the way that they 
were taught ^^hemiSelves. We can't expect teachers to stop talking and 
encourage their students to engage in dialogue and initiate learnincj for 
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opportunities, I therefore urge that teacher ^training institutions get away 
from the largely exclusive use of the lecture method themselves and develop 
courses that encourage dialogjae^ ^ole playing and" student initiative as well 
as the acquisition of communication/interpersonal relationship Skills so 
important^ to active learning/teaching situations. One such program has been 
pioneered at Eastern Michigan University (Thayer, 1981). 

Secondly, I would like to urge that professors from the schools of ^ 
education go into the sfchools, not just for visits and supervision of student 
teachers, but to engage in projects in which they will be involved in the 
daily efforts of students, teachers and administrators— I urge that they do 
thl^5 so that they may bring their expertise to practitioners who are often 
isolated and in need of encouragement and so that they can test their theories 
in the crucible of reality. As. Thomas James, former President of the Spencer 
Foundation has said (Jaires, 1982), educational research can provide the most 
effective single method of strengthening our schools. I would particularly 
agred with him if that research was of the interactive kind which actively 
involved university people with practitioners atf the school site. Such an 
example is the PEA project on school stress which is directed by Joseph 
Grannis of Teachers Coll^ege and involves several graduate students as well. 

Thirdly, I urge that teachers who have been struggling with the* day to 
day issues of teaching be invited back to the university if only as adjunct 

professors to sha? e their very practical expertise with teachers in training 

M 

Fourth, I would like to recommend that froni now on teachers and other < 

/> 

practitioners be actively engaged in any currl^culum reform and development 

that takes place in tjhe teacher training institutions. One of the biggest 

omissions in the spate of national reports ^s the perspective and expertise of 

teachers — everyone is talking about teac):iers and teaching--but where is the 

i 



i^olca of the teachers themsejlves? 

Finally^ I would like to elaborate on a point that my colleaue has made 
earlier. As we look to better coordination between all th^e members of school 
staffs, between regular and special education, between counseling and 
teachin^gg. between home and school and community, I would like to recommend 
more coordination and <::ooperation between the various departments within 
teacher education institutions themselves. Lack of communication and 
understanding between teachers of regular and special education, of guidance 
and instruction, of those who a#e child-centered and those who are 
content-centered, does not begin in the elementary and secondary schools, it 
begins in our colleges and universities. 

I submit these recommendations to you as someone who has observed the 
heroic and too dft^en unsupported efforts of teachers who aire trying to do a 
good job for children; I submit them a representative of the citizenry of 
New York City which, is .concerned about the quality of our public schools; and I 
submit them as a doctoral student myself who would like the opportunity to get 
the training I feel that I need to grow as a professional. 
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NATIONAL, COMMISSION ON EXCELLENCE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
October 19, 198A 

On behalf of Dr. Robert R. Spillane, Superintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools, I want to thank you for your invitation to participate in the Learnings 
on Excellence in ^Teaching and Teacher Education. Public elementary and secondary 
schools which are 'the principal employer for your graduates have a vested interest 
in these deliberations; therefore, we feel that it is appropriate that representa- 
tives of public school systems play more than a secondary or passive role. 

I want to open my statement with a request or plea and a critical recomitfend^- 
tlon. First, I urge you to re-examine the reports on the state of public educa- 
tion and shift through the emotion ladder claims of a human tragedy of national, 
proportion or a total -waste, land, to examine again schools that work, and teachers 
who are providing effective Instruction. I think that we have either Ignored the 
slgnificaiil; lessons that mus t be learned from these schools, principals, and teachers, 
or the data gathered was not thorough enough. Second, I think that we must develop 
a new relationship between univiersity teacher trainers and elementary and secondary 
school staff development people. Both groups tend td view the other with Jaundice 
eyes, and this condition cannot continue, if we are to achieve excellence in teaching. 

At the risk of straying from the commission's charge and my assignment, I must 
share an observation that I hope will provide a frame of reference for my comments 
and recommendations. If I have read the comml^al'on' s charge correctly, the focus 
is on pre-service training", but for administrators in large urban' school systems 
like Boston, the most pressing concern is how to stimulate, support, and re-energize 
its existing, veteran staff. Let me take a minute to describe our situation. 

Beginning in the early 1970'8, the direction of the Boston Public Schools was 
changed .dramatically' by new state and federal mandates and court orders. We had^ 
A implement a dfesegregatipn order that required a massive re-dssignment of both i(tudents 

and teachers. We were also directed to Increase our services to Bilingual, Special 
Needs^ and Handicapped children. Boston is a major entry port for Individuals .who 
are seeking a new life in Aaierica, so that we serve more than twelve major language 
groups. During the period, there was a major exodus of students, mainly white and 
middle-class so that the minority became the majority, and their one common bond 
was their low socio-economic status. The City and School Department budgets which 
were hampered by prc)positlon 2h» a major tax reform initiative, which pu. limits 
" O on the cities tax sources. To meet this situation, the School Department was forced . 
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to make several major reductions In its teaching force, and our collective 
bargaining units forced us to use "seniority" on the sole determination. 
Today, Boston has an older and more experienced group of teachers and the 
vast majority of them will be with us through the mid-to-late 1990' s. I , 
•must add that the system is comroitted to avoiding further lay-offs and 
to giving laid-off teachers priority for future vacancies. The point is, 
that we will have fewer opportunities to hire new and less experienced teachers 
in the foreseeable fyture. VHiile we share your concern for improving pre- 
.service training. and attracting the brightest young people, we have the equally 
important, and certainly more immediate need to improve the skills and working 
conditions for our current staff. 

The present profile for Boston teachers looks lllce the following: new teachers 
and those at the bottom of the ladder," and oji' the-" cutting edge for any future. 

. .reduction in force, have at least thirteen years' experience. At the other end of 
the age spand, most of our teachers are ten or raoi^fe years away from retirement. 
Tn fprms nf preparation, more than 60 percent have an advanced degree and additional 
hours of graduate study so that they are near or at the ,top of the salary schedule. i x. 

. As the profile has changed, so have the -general public and system' $ expectations 
and this leads to my next point. 

A second, point which needs examination is the changing roles and .expectations 
for public school teachers because they have serious implications for both pre- and 
in-service training programs. By, June, 1955. the Boston Public Schools will have 
developed and Introduced new and more demanding curricula in every subject area, a 
rew testing program which gives teachers more information (both in quality and 
quantities) on their students, and a promotion policy which set uniformed standards 
across the city. But let me point also that major portions of our energy and 
resoui;ces are captured by non-instructional tasks. The Boston School Department 
operates the second largest transportation system in the City, serves more break- 
fasts and lunches than any other public or private institution or agency, maintains 
a major health service for the inoculation of children and preventive medicine, 
enrolls one quarter of the State's bilingual students, and.while the litany could 
be continued, the point is that public schools have been asked to assume many new 
roles, without adequate support, and most of these are not covered in the traditional 
teacher training programs. 
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Today's teachers, particularly those In the larger and older metropolitan 
areas, must be prepared to wor4t with a growing population of under-achievers, 
increasing nuiribers of students, who have severe emotional and other learning 
problems, students who need^to be mainstreamed from Bilingual, Special Education, 
and handicapped programs. /And, given the racial and ethnic diversity of our city 
and schools, we must have teachers who"brlng both skills and empathy to our 
students. ' • 

The challenge of the school reports is being addressed by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and City of Boston. Let me begin with thd state and a major 
leglsUtlve initiative, if enacted, could provide much needed leadership and 
tangible support for local school districts. . House Bill 5704 was developed by 
the Joint House and Senate Education Committee with the close support arid involve- 
ment of the Governor. For the purpose of today's statement, 1 will limit my 
comments to w.ie section on Professional Development and the recommendations for 
pre-service tralhing. " First, 'the legislation would change the State's certifica- 
tion^ to place greater emphasis on preparation in an academid area for secondary 



teachers, and to a smaller degree for elementary teachers. The sponsors want 
teachers to have greater in-depLh knowledge of their subject area and spend less 
time in methods and other fuzzy education courses. Second, teachers candidate 
would have to pass a pre-professlonal test in communication and language skills. 
I think the sponsors' concerns are obvious on this point. Third', t:he legislation 
would require more and longer periods for observation, practice-teaching, and 
other direct Involvement in real schools and classrooms.- This could require 
atudents to work in schools as early as their sophomore year. THe Sponsors 
want the practicum redesigned so that student teachers work in very controlled 
and closely supported situations under the guidance of real master teachers. 
Fourth, the legislation would redesign the provisional period for new teachers, 
soythat during their first two years, they would teach a half to three-quar-ter 
loid and participate in a mandatory seminar on lecturing and methods. Each 
district woul<5 then establish three-member evaluation teams to assess the 
provisional teachers' work over the two years and make a recommei\dation to 
the Superintendent requiring a permanent appointment, continued provisional 
status or termination. The spdnsors want to close the gap between theory • 
(the pre-service experience) and practice (teaching real children in a classroom), 
and they are di8sati,sf led with the lack of support that school departments give 
their new teachers. 
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As a member of the Professional Deviilopment/Sub-Commlttee, I want to know 
most of our time was focused on how to nurture and keep good teachers once they 
haye been recruited/ trained, and placed. 'I think that we are attemjitlng to address 
this concern' In Boston, so let me move to a more detailed report on the Boston Public 

e 

Schools. 

The arrival of Dr. Robert R. Splllanc: In 1981, as the Superintendent, marked the 
beginning of a major effort to revamp and revitalize the Boston Public Schools. No 
program, office, school, or employee was omitted nor Ignored. The School Effective 
. Literature developed by the late Ron Edmond.8 provided \the philosophy and strategy. 
We believe that all children can/learn, and we expect all children to be taught. 

have high standards, make' demands on our students, and hold them and ourselves 
accountable for their results. As I indicated In my Introductory statement, we have 
divided nearly all of our efforts to our existing staff, both principals and teachers. 
We are fortun"r,e to be located in an area that has a large number of first-rate 
colleges and universities, and we -have formal re^tlonships with approximately twenty- , 
ei'gh.t(28) institutions of higher educatloa. Let me hasten to add that relationships 
between the school department and higher education" instituttons required a new * 
' definition which stressed a peer-relationship between co-equal parties. To be specific 
we haye to establish a new climate of mutual respect and appreciation (i.e., we could 
' learn valuable'things' from each other); to develop new channels of communication (i.e, 

holding meetings in schools as well as on campuses); and to develop shared experiences 
that. would foster a common vocabulary that would ensure that we were describing similar 
situations in the same manner and that we shared the same understanding for„Our termi- 
nology. The traditional student teacher arrangements continue, and Boston teachers 
still take courses after school arid during the summer at the area colleges, but &iven 
the number of experienced teachers and the systeai's new and growing list of needs, 
we needed to develop new programs. The process Involved the collaboration of the 
School Department and Universities to create special asslgnn.ents for individual 
university personnel, and/or departments and the planning, ^teaching, and evaluation 
were carried but by teams of school teachers and university faculty working as peerp. 
There has been an effective blend of theory and practice. 

An Important, and not to be overlooked outcome of the experience, was the 
identification of "Master Teachers" .ose valuable exjperienceu and in-slghts to 
contribute to the universities and teachers in training. I think that we all 
recognize that isolation in the classroom and school is a major problem ^r our 
profession, further, we lack the process that encourages and supports teachers to 
share thfelr effective practices, and contribute to the professional information bank. 
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Boston has attempted to address these issues through the creation of a new 
central office unit called the Institute for Professional Development. The 
Institute's charge Is to develop a comprfehenslver and coordinated In-servlce * 
program for the Boston Public Schools' professional staff. As the first manager 

of the Institute! I was struck by the most requested topics for training by . teachers - 

.-I 

clasdToora management , reading in the conte^nt area, writing across the curriculum, 
holistic scorlngp learning styles and cognitive mapping, computers as Instructional 
tools - these topics, which veteran teachers feel are Important^ raise interesting 
questions about whatJ^s or should be offered in pre-servlce programs. My point is 
that a thoughtful review of in-service progtams could provide important indicators 
tof information on topics that should be covered in pre-^servlce programs. 

The Boston Public Schools-and the Boston Area Colleges and Universities 
have developed several interesting programs that could be replicated in other 
communities. 

The Boston Public Schools and University of Mas^achusetts/Amherst have 
sponsored a special graduate degree-granting program which encourages teams of 
teachers and administrators from the sam^ school to develop school improvement 
plans which build on their graduate studies. The Boston Secondary Schools Project 
(BSSP), which is nearly ten years old, involves 150 Boston teachers from more than 
twenty-five schools or one-fifth of the system. The BSSP faculty includes both 
Boston personnel and unlversi'ty faculty. 

The Boston Public Schools and the School of Education of Boston University 
are seeking funds to support a program that involves researchers (university faculty), 
documentators and teachers in training (graduate students) and practicionj^r (elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers) is a study of models of teaching - i,e^, building 
cn the work of Bruce Joyce and Beverly Showers, Teams of researchers, documentors, 
and practlcloners will engage In observations and discussions of various instructional 
strategies, their philosophical base and impact on children. We hope the findings 
will help us to train other teachers to be more effective in th^lr classes. 

The Boston Public Schools has made a major effort to identify teachers who have 
proven records of effectiveness and to encourage and support their efforts to share 
their experiences with other teachers. In February, 1984, Boston established the 
IMPACT II Teacher Networking Program which offers modest grants to teachero to 
(1) develop their Ideas; (2) document an effective practice, and (3) to adopt and 
adapt an effective program to their classroom. Our program is based upon a model 
developed by the New York City Public Schools. Its key features are teachers 
ERJC teaching teachers, peer review (or teachers evaluating the work of other teachers 
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and making value Judgments) » and It la very low cost. 

Let me also mention that we have found support for our training efforts from 
area corporations and foundations, in addition to universities and cultural 
Institutions. The Bank of New England has established a teacher fellowship 
program to acknowledge teachers with leadership ability and these teachers 
are given additional ti fining in a summer Institute which involves a consortium 
of area colleges and universities. The Bank of Boston and Fund for the Permanent 
Charities have established a 1.5 million dollar endowment fund to support school 
Improvement programs that are developed by school-based teams; i.e, teachers, 
parents, and administrators. Our experience indicates that isupport for pre- 
and in-service training will be provided by external agencies if they see a well 
developed plan and are asked to participate. 

Let me close with five points or recommendations: 
Flret - In your efforts to improve pre-service training programs > please include 

public school development people, their insights can be very helpful. 
Second - Look at some of the new training models that have been developed by 
public schools and ^rorporations. The Pittsburgh, PA's Schenley 
High School Teacher Center is a bold and dramatic effort to reshape 
an entire school system. 
Third - We must close the gap between research and practice; new telationships 
must be developed to establish material respect,, creditabillty, and 
" effective communications. 

Fourth - We need to examine the school effectiveness literature and consider its , 
Implications for both pre- and in-service training. 

Fifth - We must look at the experience' of other professions to determine how they 
provide continuous evaluation of this training. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to participate in this very important 
study. Our future depends in large measure on the final product that Is produced 
by the Commission. 
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Dramatic language has been used to title and describe the major studies 
In education during the past couple of years « crisis » risk, excellence. The 
logical f ollow-*up Is' that dramatic actions mv^t take place to move our 
educational programs into the 2l8t century. It is an tremendous responsibility 
. to accept that teacher preparation in the next 10 years will provide the base 
for professional education services to be delivered in the period 1990-2020* 

It is not my Intent to chronicle the major movements and recommendations 
made recently but to say that our College of Education at the University of 
Maine in Orpno tackled the preparation 4ilemma Just prior to the natioiial move- 
ment and has been steadily shaping a different undergraduate experience. It is ] 
my Intent to share our experiences with you on Just one portion of this program - 
the cllulcal segment, a segment we have been implementipg for a couple of years* 

As background I It is Important to know that this segpient is part of an 
^ overall program blueprint by faculty ^ classroom teachers , and administrators 

which also addresses components such as the liberal arts^ basic Instructional 
skills y evaluation etc. The clinical portion that I would like to describe 
will be explained in three sections: a) preparation phase» b) clinical plan 
and c) current status. 

Preparation Phase 

A genuine partne^rship formed between professional schools and public school * 
personnel is crucial. Obviously this is not a unique idea but it is one major 
hurdle that has to be constantly overcome long before students are placed in 
the field. We have been sensitive to resistance from the public sector for any 
collaboration with universities. This group has been smarting from charges 
of ineptitude and we at the university level have been guilty of lackadaisical] 

M 

attention to the manner in which we send students into the field and the 
casualness by which we nonltor them. So there vere a number of wounds to heal. 
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Under our Dean^s leadership, the college has spent many hours cultivating the 
respect oi local administrators. He helped create a regional organization of 
superintendents which neetr regularly to oversee actions of the state 
legislature etc. This was one of the first groups that helped us get input 
on the redesign from over 700 teachers. This action aroused some Interest among 
the teachers and allowed them to accept that we wanted and needed their help. 
They understood we were not Just Interested In their schools for research sites. 

Simultaneously » we had to cultivate the interest of our own faculty to dare 
them to change their ways and allow them to take some risks. We gave taculty 
load time to a small group , a mixture of the old and new who would be **safe" 
in the fields and charged the% with implementing the blueprint. 

This small group selected additional faculty to serve on the clinical part 
or to form the group we call the Professional Preparation Team. 

Clinical Plan - Professional Preparation Team 

Our clinical portion is a total team effort. The Professional Preparation 
Team (PPT) is axi organizational structure composed of one univer si ty*- teacher 
educator 9 a graduate student , teacher representatives from each school in a 
district and twenty students. All but the students are Involved in the 
decisions as to what the students should observe and do in the public schools. 
On campus course content is decided in the same manner. Although some activities , 
requirements and evaluation procedures may vary among groups, all groups share 
the same goals. 

During the first summer,' the teams spent approximately fifty hours in pre-- 
paring experiences for students in the fall. A small remuneration for all vaa 
provided by the college In the sunaer and superintendents provided some teletase 

■ 

time during the school year. The college now provides money for staff development 
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to benefit not only PPT members but also other teachers In school districts. 
Decisions as ,to how monies are to be spent are made collaboratively by the 
PPT's. ^ 

Students spend time honing observation, cotamunication, Instructional skills 
etc. At the same time soke teams have worked on their writing skills. They 
may spend Several days in public schools where they arc met by the 
participating teachers, given their assignments, collect data and then they 
have periodic seminars on campus. 

All activities are part of a contract system for evaluation, and the 
grades are arrived at Jointly by the classroom teachers and the university 
faculty. In addition, narrative statements are provided on the status of each. 

This material becomco p6tt of a portfolio w hich w ill follow the student durlttg. 

his/her four years. 

Through this evaluation process some students have self-selected themselves 

out of an education program. Others have been, selected but by us. 

-1. ^ 

Current Status ^ ^ , 

Our second year PPT students, on their own and on a volunteer basis, have 

formed a mentoring group for the freshmen. In their letter to the frrshmen 

they indicated that no teachers' were involved; they provided a lis.t with all 

their names and addresses and explained they would sit in on their seminars 

and answers all questions. They have expressed a' genuine interest and aiipre- 

elation for the program. 

w 

There are still some persistent problems: 

a) Issue of pay from some teachers 

b) less enthusiasm from secondary teachers for being Involved 

c) expense of the program - (e.g. transportation! faculty load, sta&v dcw^ 

money) 

d) tremendous time coonitment of personnel 
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The Advantages have certainly outveighed the obstacles. It Is a valid 
program for providing earlier and more Intensive field work. It is a tremen- 
dous staff development strategy for the college and public school faculty. 
All parties have been forced to deviate from their own specialities, aath, 
reading - and to analyze contemporary thought' pn the act/art of teaching. 
Ihoae who found theoselves teaching the students about teaching have readily 
admitted their otm instruction has improved. This appears to be a very valid 
alternative to previous inservlce programs. Although it is a time 
copsiiming venture, team ^embers are buoyant over their successes and the 
partnerst^ip of sharing the* teaching responsibilities between the university 
and public school personnel has e3cc^fded'^our,.expe(itatlon8. 
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Postscript - (Caveats) 

Apart from our brief testloony regarding a current example of a successful 
practice we would like t^ Identify several issues the Commission should 
consider, . ' ' m 

. ^ * V' , , 

1) As long as states allow alternative routes to cerelflcatlon, such' as 
transcript analysis | attention only to teacher preparation programs 
begs a moot Issue « Example » last year In Maine nearly half of- ^ the 
Individuals certified did not grc^duarte ' f rom a teacher prep program. 

2) In the past yeari with the extraordinary windfall of reports and 
studies on education^ we have found that recommendations based on 
studies have been he most helpfr.l. We would suggest that your 
reconpendatlpns fl^-J support In current research efforts or at 
least Indicate the need for concrete Information. 

3) Finally y reports have a tendency to generalize. They can paint 
every school/college with the same brush* Clearly there are 
differences. We suspect you will find great variations In the 
capabilities of different institutions and personnel. Certainly 
all teacher preparation can be improved but we ask that In your 

pflrnpflfne aa to i mpro ve yoti do n ^t- ^Am^gf* th*> w^^^ '^f g^^^ - L 

institutions. 

0 

i 
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II. MAJOR ELEMENTS OF REDESIGN 

The Planning Leadership Team propdses a model which 
suggests the following innovations: 



LIBERAL ARTS 



PROFESSIONAL 

PREPARATION 

TEAM 



HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
SKILLS AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
SEMINAR 



FIELD 

EXPERIENCES 
AND EDUCATION 
SEMESTER 



A major portion of a student's program 
would be in the Liberal Arts. A major 
interdisciplinary Liberal Arts seminar 
would occur in the last year of the pro- 
gram. In addition, each graduate wcaxd 
be required to complete a Senior Paper/ 
Project designed to be a creative 
expression of the student's background 
in the liberal artsi 

Professional Preparation Teams would be 
formed to include at least one Univer- 
sity teacher educator, 2-3 cooperating 
teachers from a school district, about 
25 students divided among Freshmen, 
Sophomores* Juniors and Seniors, and 
one or more graduate students. The team 
would work in partnership with a school 
district. 

Exposure to human development concepts 
would be thorough and would occur pri- 
marily in seminar and field-based 
settings, interwoven with the work of 
the Professional Preparation Team. 

The teaching of instructional skills 
would occur within the framework of the 
Preparation Team and be integrated into 
the student's content area as the stu- 
dent moves through various stages to the 
completion of student teaching. A ma^or 
seminar would occur in the final year 
dealing with the "nuts and bolts" of 
working in a school: professional organ- 
izations, contracts, record-keeping, 

. sphool/community politics, relationships 

* to school board, etc. 

Field experiences would occur within the 
framework of the Professional Preparation 
Team, beginning early in the student's pro- 
gram and escalating to a 10-12 week program 
of student teaching in the fourth year. An 
Education Semester would be scheduled prior 
to Student Teaching during which the student 
would attend local schools for approximately 
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six weeks to be a participatory observer 
and instructional aide. The remainder of 
the semester would be spent on campus in 
an intensive program of study and practice 
in teaching methcfds, curriculum and 
specialized content skills development. 

EVALUATIVE ^ o The students will undergo three « j^nif i- 
PBftTFSSES ' cant evaluative processes in the form of 

PROCESSES panel interviews^ 1) for admission to 

the teacher preparation program at the 
conclusion of the second year; 2) fo'. 
admission to f»tudent teaching at the 
conclusion of the third year; and 3) at 
the conclusion of their formal program. 
In preparation for these interviews,, the 
student would develop a portfolio, begin- 
ning in the Freshman year, which would 
chronicle their experiences, work and 
evaluations. 

The new model will bring. with it numerous implications for 
this campus tu consider: 

o an increase in the minimum semester hour requirements to 
graduate from the progra»m. Consideration ^^ould be given^to 
raising the minimum from the present 120 semester hours to. a 
. minimum between 130 and 138 semester hours. 

o completion of the program can occur within four y**"' ^'^^^ 
may require additional time from the student during May term, 
an added semester, or summer sessions. 

o greater collaboration between UMO faculty and local school 
districts. 

o closer working relationships between faculty ^f^e^^j;" 
- college of Arts and Sciences and the College of Education. 

o greater use of field-based courses for pre-service students. 

o iipproved recruitment of students for teacher education at an 
earlier point in their college career. 

o increased costs of transporting students to their field sites. 

o incentives for public school personnel to assist UMO in pro- 
paring teachers. 

o ' assessment of the impact of a new student advisement system 
" , upon College of Education faculty and students. 

^ o o staff development for the University ^ J^^^^Y 

ERJC district educators who are to implement the program. 
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Example of a Typical Student Program 

YEAR 2 



Professional Preparation 
Team Activities 

Self-awareness 
Career Awareness 
Coun■e]^lng 
Advisement 

Observation Skills 

Group Communication Skills 

Initial Field Experiences 



HOURS 

Prof. Prep. Team 6 
Human Development 6 
Lib. Arts & Major 21 

TOTAL 33 



Professional Preparation Team 

Activities 

I 

a) Generic Instruction Skills 
Planning 
Diagnosing 
Instructing 
Managing 

Communications & Interacting 
Documenting ^ Evaluating 

b) Reading and writing process 

c) Special child- 

HODRS 



Prof. Prep.. Team 
Lib. Arts & Major 



10 
24 



TOTAL 34 



o 

H 

I 



g 



YEAR 3 

Professional Preparation 
Team 

Education Semester . 
Special Methods Courses 
On Site Activities 
Use of Technology 

Great Ideas/Issues 
Seminar 

HOURS 

Prof. Prep. Team . 18 " 
Lib. Arts &' Major 18 



TOTAL 



36 



YEAR 4 



M 
» 
U 



03 

g 

fa 

H 

V 



Professional Preparation Team 



Student Teaching , full semester! 
Professional Seminar I 
Senior Paper/Project 



Prof. Prep. Team 
Lib. Arts 6 Major 



TOTAL 



HOURS 

15 
18 

33 



TOTAL HOURS FOR GRADUATION 136 
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SUGGESTED ROLE OF THE PARTICIPATING TEACHER 

... helps orient students to school setting and 1-ndlvldual students 

... models effective teaching 

. . . provides supervlslon/evaluatlon/feedback 

... facilitates and contributes opportunities for the student to 
acquire necessary skills and experiences 

... discusses school experience with students, verbally and In writing 

... plays active role In cotamunlcatlng with UMO students, and PPT school 
, representatives 

. . . partlclpatie In PPT prograza evaluation 
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SUGCKTED RQI ^ OF UMO TEACHER EDUCATOR 

^•.ShiS*^hJ^?i'* •T'^'^"* colli*or«tlon with cooperating 
t«achew throughout all of flald axperlancca 

... to act aa « continuous reaource peraon 

... to conduct and/or arrange aealnara 

« 

... to dlacuaa on-golna progreoa of atudenta 

... to give advice on Indlvldukl program dedalona 

l^^'^r^^^^^^^^ Repi^aentatlve ' 

...to eatabUah conaultatlona and ulce referrals for students. 

llJ^Vl w^SJi^^T'^ '"i*'"^ " • prospective 

teacfter s readlneas to proceed to the next level of field experience 

... aseuae coordination reeponslblUtle^ of the RIT Suaner Coordinator 

... aerve In a reflective function 

... monitor certification 

... resource for staff development 

. . . train new PPT aenbers 
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SJ^OCASTED H THE CyAD UATE STUDENT 

• to provide on-*$lt6 supervision evaluating on-going progress 

t. • participate and assist In conducting seminars and Inservlce^ and. 
be a resource person 

I 

. advise in progratii decisions within the field component 
. . . to dlftCUBs on-going progresR of students 

. to conduct needs assessiaent with the PPT School Representative and 
participating teachers 

...to asaist in Insuring a student *6 readiness to proceed to the 
next level of field e:;perience 

. as^uue co-ordination responsibility 

4 

... serve in a reflective functloi\ 



SUGGESTED ROLE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 



« identify roles and responsibilities for student participation 
In building 



• coordinate experiences with UMO Teacher Educator and cooperating 



• provide consultation for problem-solving during all phases of the 
field experience 

. help articulate the PPT experience to the school district in general 

• advise regarding organizational and administrative structure 

• assist in managing the logistics of the program 

. be a source of information about the school system arid its 
functions 



. participate In decisions regarding human resources utilization 



• select and advise PPT School Rept^sentatlvea or their substitutes^ 

• works Jointly with PPT School Representatives in selecting parti- 
cipating teachers 



teachers 
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SUGGESTED ROLE OF RIT COORDINATOR --I- 

• . represent Redesign Implementation, Teaa and the College of Education 

attend planning ueetinga of PPTs during the auomier nontha 

.. coordinate thoae neetinga by arranging day, tlae, place and 
refreahoicnta 

.. Insure that eecretarlal aaalatance is provided: i.e., aanaging 
typing, duplication, and diaaemination requests 

consDunicate conceptual guidelines from the RIT to PPTs regarding 
^the formMlatioo and reaponaibilitlea of the PPTa 

• • make available any materiala /equipment needed by PPTs 

be a resource person for qtiestiona, concerns, needs 
• . make d/cisions regarding the° framework of the PPT development 
.. conv4ne the RIT as needed 

. • cooij[dinatlon of both PPT ef f orta aa a mediator 
. . meet as needed with UMO Teacher Educators 
r. inform PPTs about each others* progress 
..'arr&nge rewarda and incentives 
, * train new PPT members 
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Orono/Veazle Objectives 

i 

V 

1. students will become more self-aware through testing and teacher/peer 
Interaction. 

2. Each student will produce a written analysis of the degree of fit 
between what he knows about himself and what he Has learned about 
teaching and two alternative careers. 

3. Student will observe a classroom teacher for a given time and complete 
a list of activities In which the teacher Is Involved. 

4. Student will write a report on a profession of education other than that 
of a classroom teacher. 

5. Student will work with an Individual or group of Individuals to help 
them complete a task. 

6. Student will discuss with a teacher his rationale and objectives for , 
a particular lesson and observe that lesson. 

• « 

7. Student will write a rationale why he decided to enter the College of 
Education as a major. 

8. Student will complete a self evaluation of his/her learning style. 
( 9. Identify environmental elements of a classroom as a learning place. 

10. Describe classroom operation and interactions. 

11. Identify teaching and management techniques. 

12. Describe student reactions to instruction acti'/ities, . 

13. Express personal reactions -to classroom experiences./ 

/ 

14. Identify ways in which they assisted classroom teachers. 

15. Relate student behavior to teacher expectations and methods. 

16. Ide tify aspects of teaching they need to study further. 

17. ,-Discuss ways to establish productive relations among students, 

teachers, administrators. 

18. Discuss ways in which classroom discipline is maintained. 

19. Explore and refine attitudes toward: 
A. Self as teacher 

1. helping people in need 

a. Directing Activities 

b. Facilitating personal growth of others 

c. Important Information/knowledge 

Er!c 78 ' 



Being an authority 

a, Setting limits and enforcing thetn 

b. Knowledge 

Engaging In evalpatlon and redefinition of. tasks and actlvltl 

a. Knowing the process of learning/teaching 

b. Work within task analysis 

c. Leai^nlng by doing/analyzing 
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Orono/Veazle Objectives 

1. Students will become more self-aware through testing and teacher/peer 
Interaction. 4 

2. Each student will produce ajwntten analysis of the degree of fit 
between what he knows about himself and what he has learned about 
teaching and two alternative careers. 

3. Student will observe a classroom teacher for a given time and complete 
a list of activities In which the teacher is Involved. 

4. Student will write a report on a profession of education other than that 
of a classroom teacher. 

5. Student will work with an individual or group of individuals to help 
them complete a task. 

6. Student will discuss with a teacher his rationale and objectives for 
a particular lesson and observe that lesson. ^ 

7. Student will write a rationale why he decided to enter the College of 
Education as a major. 

8. Student will complete a self evaluation of his/her learning style. 

9. Identify environmental elements of \ classroom as a learning place. 

10. Describe classroom operation and interactions. 

11. Identify teaching and management techniques. 

/ 

12. Describe student rej^lctions to instruction activities. 

13. Express personal relictions to classroom experiences. 

14. Identify ways in w|iich they assisted classroom teachers. 

15. Relate student behavior to teacher expectations and methods. 

16. Identify aspects of teaching they need to study further. 

17. Discuss ways to establish productive relations among students, 
teachers, administrators. 

18. Discuss ways in which classroom discipline is maintained. 

19. Explore and refine attitudes toward: 
A. SeH as teacher 

1. helping people in need « 

a. Directing Activities r 

b. Facilitating personal growth of others 

c. Important information/knowledge 
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Being an authority 

a. Setting limits and enforcing them 

b. Knowledge 

Engaging in evaluation and redefinition of tasks and acti 

a. Knowlno the process of learning/teaching 

b. Work within task analysis 

c. Learning by doing/analyzing 
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'I'HK gtjKST FOR K>:cKLrj :ncK in wxiic^AnoN: 
THK Rb:sroNsiBr LrriF:s of iNSTrn rnoNS of lill iiil;;ii._K!..)f k *a rK p_ 

At t-.ht- ouLsuL, lot mo ik;Lo tliat: tho scoj^J of the tlic^rnc* ru»loctoc1 
by tho Carinission to onjanizo tostiiDony suj(jost5D that lUo Qjiininision is 
cognizant of the canplexity of the task it nas set for itself; let :ne 
ccxnpliment the agenda- setters for setting such a course. Analysis of 
the condition of teacher education, if the analysis is ultimately to 
affect the quality of teacher preparation and quality of education in 
this nation's public 3chools, cannot be limited to questions of more or 
less of the same. Discussion and analysis must consider the full range 
of variables that ultimately contribute to the current condition of 
education, if the ends that we all seek are to be realized. 

Having ccmnended you on your recc^gnition of the complexity of 
the task, let me also signal a warning: Failure by the Corrmission to 
disti-lL and translate the data derived from soliciting testimony to a 
set of fairly concise and easily canmunicated observations and <t 
reconnendations v/ill significantly detract from institution of higher 
education (IHE) and local educational agency (LFA) ability to garner 
public and instituti(;nal suppcjrt prerec}uisite for effective respc;nse. 
If there is a single lesson :o bo learned from the publication of A 
Nat i( )n At Ri_^N^ it is that tho prwr of the won\ written for [)ublic 
uoriHurnpMo^n to affe*.t the behavior of institutions responsible f'^r 
schwls and sch(X)ling is great. With the preceding caveat, Irt me now 
prrxroed to the tr)pic aL hand, "the responsi.bi litres of institutions of 
higher educ-ition, incbjding Uio faculty in o(iuc<d.ion; (nr tonchor 
(Miucdt ion, " 
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I IxKjin by Bhuririfj with you stxne generalizations that ropresont 
a syr^thesis of findings and assessments derived frcjni revie^/G of 
ror^oarch^ my ex[x?rionco as I»an of a School of y-kiucation Coi* four yoars^ 
and service /'S a SduxU rv^riinitteo (Sc:hf>)l FV^ard) momU:r fo:-:* rAx y(jarr>. ' 
(;t?neraLi/.ati()iir> [)ortainiiK) to tho foaluros of the "crisis" will y^ciw a:> 
the base for siih)5equont recoriinendat ions transmitted for your 
consideration. 
Fi:A'n) Rj;;s ok 'hik cris is 

o ^ The impetus for the declaration of the current crisis in eciucation 
was as much a function of a -change in the supply/ danand ratio 
pertaining to teacher eniployment as to the discovery that students 
in public schools were not performing at an appropriate level, 

o The previous comnent notwithstandirig, the quality of individuals 
attracted to th^ profession, and admitted to teacher education 
prajrams; has historically been below that of students entering most 
other pre~*professional or professional programs. This problem was 
aggravated, at least tanporarily , in the 1970s and early 1980s, by 
the failure of the profession to continue to attract significant 
nunbers of bright women and minorities, as well as the lowering of 
admission standards by some teacher education institutions and 
programs seeking to offset declining nu[r\b<:^rs of eligible applicants 
by enlarging the size of the applicant [xx:)!. 

n Toachur education prajrams, by and large, have functioned in 
rel-Ativo isolation fran twt.:) critical status-accordincj referent 
groups: Litx)ral Arts units and LPWs. The inevitable stereotyping, 
S'lne of it "iustifiod, prcxluced by such isolation, has left teacher 
oducrit ioft units witb.)ut any ^significant su|:)f>>rt ba<^;<^ in ri peri^xl of 
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ducLinirVj enroiiiiK^Mt. IL must Ix? noLeci Lhat teacher education unitrs 
are as responsible? for tfiis phenavienon as are Litx)L*al Arts units and 
LKAs. 

The simultaneous isolation ot teacher education units ttaa Lilxacil 
Arts faculties and the field has significantly han]iX)iiod et forts to 
establish a iiiutually recognized knowledge base to inform teacher 
preparation program'^ and to jUdge teacher perfonnance upon 
graduation* 

If one accepts the proposition that there is a correlation between 
time-on-task and student achievement, the current organization of 
nicest undergraduate teacher preparation prograins virtually ^^ssures 
that graduates of such programs who wish to teach in secondary 
schools will not have sufficient knowledge in the academic content 
area: graduates who wish to teach in primary and elcnnentary schcx)ls 
will be deficient either in academic content areas or in knowledge 
of child developnent and related implications for design and 
delivei:Y of instruction; and graduates who wish to teach children 
who have special learning needs will lack the knowledge, in either 
the discipline ^base that informs their area of expertise, or the 
skills prerequisite to meeting the diverse needs of this [X)pulation. 
Most teacher education program organisational and staffing patterns 
neither aCf(?ct practice in LfrlAs, nor [.)ennit Kducation fdiculty to 
directly affect the bf^havior of their students in tht. classrcxxn of 
the sch<x)l. 

Finally, there is evidence to siKigest that factors that deter 
student?; firan eni-oring teacher educat ion prcxjram.s are not limited to 
luture incfiup p>Lential; tno [^Mcoived hv:k ot intrin.sic rowatds to 
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l)o derived {tun enrolljnont in teacher education prcxjrains and the . 
conditions of the educational workplace also serve as significant 
tlctei roi^r>, 

'Hio Sctuxjl S( .'tting 
Ally effective rcs^xMiso to the current crisis in cducati(Mi mast, 
in addition to those factors previously cited, also take. into 
consideration the characteristics of the settings in which graduates of 
teacher education progranus will practice their profession. Failure to 
acknowledge projected differences in the classroom of 1990 from those of 
1950, and to select students and develop programs cognizant of such 
differences, will ill serve the profession. Strategies that do not take 
such differences into account will, at best, lead to a situation in 
which the current difficulty in retaining able teachers will pale in . 
ccmparison. The following characteristics of the school will prevail 
for the foreseeable future and must inform the response of teacher 
education progranis: 

o Sane segment of the -population in any given classrtDon will be 
canprised of students designated as "learning disabled." 

o Some segnent of the classroom pf.-)pulation will be comprised of 
students with ditf(^rent cultural and ethnic backgrounds fran th^^ 
majority, 

<) sune secjim^nt of the classrcxjn population will be ccxiprised of 

students for wh<tn Rnc)lish is a second language, 
o (:anput(.*r and related technulajy will affect, in varying degrees) the 

nature of tfie curricukin, 
o Significant {:M?rcontago.s of stuflcMit^^; will neittior write ru)r road at a 

level cori.sifitent with tlioir {,)Ot.ont ial. 
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o Significant pfjrconLages o£ students, for a variety of educational 
and social reasons, will not be motivated to learn. 

• I'he procodinrj brushstro'<er. sock to sketch the outiino of the 
c.urront profile of teacher education prrxjroins. Fran th(!F.e linen T will 
now seek .to generate specific features for rospc^nso, or guidelines for 
addressing the challenges confronting teacher education institutions. I 
take this step cognizant of the fact that the features identified do not 
encompass the full range of variables that contribute to the definition 
of the problejrt; the profile developed, therefore, is in 'sane respects an 
ppressionistic one. I also recognize that there is a body of research 
and literature that would justify the attonpt, to continue the painting 
metaphor, to (flevelop a ntasterpiece on each subject. What follows, 
therefore, sh(j»uld only be considered ""a working sketch to be, or, not to 
be, developed in subsequent sessions or in the privacy of one's study. 
FEAIURES OF THE RESPa>lSE: 

The Supply/DemaiTj Equation 

• Guidelines for IHE response to the current crisis must 
accomnodate two phenonena: • 1) the. national priority ranking acccrded 
the quest for teacher and school quality,, has, historically, slipped in 
periods of strong enrollment and teacher shortage; ahd 2) 'virtually all 
manpower projections point to significant shortages of teachers in many 
areas of s^xjcialization within five years.* Thus, the failure of IHE 
teacher education programs to resppnd to the current quality challenge 
in a rapid, significant, and publicli^-visible manner will markedly and 
adversely affect the ability of both IHKs and LF^s to positively affect 
the fjuality of education for the next several decades. There is little 

* r:urront science and mathwnaticK shortagos* and across-the- 
lt)oard slwrtagos in selected urban settlixjs are already well 
documented. ' 



reason to believo that LFiAs cind iHEs will be able simultaneously to 

address quality and quantity needs. Strategies for reform must be 

designed, therefore, to counter the tendency of educational institutions 

to celebrate "the leisure of the theory class." 

The Quality Dimension 

The social climate that once made education one of the few 

professions with open doors to bri'^at wanen and minority group members 

* 

has, fortunately, changed. Teacher education institutions will, 
therefore, be required to compete for sufficient nunbers of talented 
"students to support programs on an even' footing with the full spectnin 
-of institutions sponsoring higher education programs, if they are to 

ICS 

r^ain viable. The ability^ to compete effectively for such students is 
partly beyond the control of IHEs (e.g., teacher salary levels, 
provisions for recognition of outstanding performance, and working 
conditions in the field). There are, however, factors that affect the 
status of the profession — and ultimately its attractiveness — that are 
within the scope of IHE authority and responsibility; specifically, the 
quality of students admitted to education programs and the requirements 
for graduation from such programs* As regards the "program" entry 
challenge, I would propose that teacher education programs be required'' 
to adopt policies that call for the phasing in, perhaps over a three to 
feive year time period, of standards of admission comparable to other 
academic units in the university setting in which the program is 
located; and to professional*-associatibn-agreed-upon standards equitable 
w\th liberal arts standards for education units not housed in 
universities. It is rocajnized that the inmediate impact of the 
culoption of: such pf:)licios will bd to reduce significantly the nunl^er of 
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institutions capable of; sustaining a student ix)pulation preroquisito t(j 
fiscal survival, and to aggravate school staffing problems 
significantly. Such dissonance may txj a proroquiaiLo to address inc) 
schuil-aituated constraints to entry and retenti<jn. 

The graduation requirement, and content, issues will Ix) 
addressed later in this testimony. 

' The Isolation Phenanenon 

Liberal Arts faculties, by and large, have significantly 
underestimated the complexity of teaching youngsters in "a place called 
school"; Education faculty, historically, have resisted attempts to 
infuse into education programs the scholarly rigor prerequisite to 
stimulating the intellect of the student. LEA Ataff— and prospective 

teachers—have historically underestimated the CDnceptual and research 

I 

base that gives definition to the field; Education faculty have 
consistently underestimated and/or forgotten the impact of the 
organizational climate of the school on day-to-day problen>- solving .n 
the classroom. The price paid for the pervasiveness of the preceding 
pK^incinenon has been hea\7: the status of the education unit, the 
qialicy of educat'on programs, and the ability of education units to 
affect the quality of education in the public schools have all suffered. 
Inter- and intramural changes in the policies and organizational 
structures of the units carrying out teacher education functions will be 
• necessary if the spin-off effects of the isolation phenomenon are to be 
addressed. The range of possibilities is great; more obvious 
alternabivrs include:^ the establishment of indepeivJent "l-Xiucation 
mstitutes," ccinprised of Education and Liberal Arts faculty and 

teachers, that are authorized to grant credit as well as carry out 

\ 
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applied research projects; the establisivmont of policies and structures 
designed to support dual degree programs; formal organizational 
relationships with selected LF.As, including provisions for faculty 
appointments for practitioners and schoo.l-based assignments for 
institution of higher education faculty; the establishment of ^ 
educational consortia to provide cooperation between educational 
institutions and with institution^ not traditionally formally linked 
with t>ie teacher preparation mission. 

The Knowledge Base Issue 
There is general consensus that the research of the last decade 
has generated a knowledge base, that has the potential to inform .teacher 
preparation, teacher performance, and student achievanent in the 
classroon. There is Xess evidence that the knowledge base generated by 
such research has been systematically applied to the design of programs 
and classroom teaching practice. Such research must inform both the , 
reformulation of academic programs (pre-service) and the practice of 
those in the field (professional develojinent) , if the current challenge 
confronted by LEAs and IHEs is to be satisfactorily addressed. To 
achieve, this end, significant organizational and progranmatic changfes 
must be initiated. For purposes of illustration, only, the following 
possibilities are identified: 

o The establishment of professional-association-pponsored faculty 
Uevolopnent consortia and institutes, with the specific mission of 
assisting IHE faculty in applying research to program design and 
reformulation tasks; 

o Tlie establishment of applied research units in IHEs, with such units 
assunincj the charge of systeniatically analyzing current research and 
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assessirxj the inipLication of such findings Cor program and practice; 
o The development of self- administered iHfc; program evaluation 

protocols aixJ instrunonts designed to pemit institutions to 

systematically assess their own prcxjrams; 
o The articulation of lilt; applied research unit agendas with 

affiliated LEA program development agendas — a variation on the 

Teacher Center and Laboratory or Satellite School concept* 

Time-on-Task and Curriculun 
. , . There is increasing evidence that the current four year 
academic calendar and corresponding 'curricular constraints simply do not 
provide the time necessary for. the transmittal of knowledge and skills 
essential to producing a graduate with the knowledge of the content that 
infonns his or her area of specialization and the' mastery pf teaching 
skills prerequisite to the transmittal of skills, content and 
understandings to school-aged youth. Although, to date, the five year 

program has generated the most attention as a response to this 

■ ■ — 

dileraraa^-and represents one, possible . route-- there are other options for 
response that may serve as viable alternatives^ Additional options 
worthy of consideration include: the reconceptualization of the 
"academic" year to accomnodate required formal instruction and field 
experiences during current academic •*dowr>-time"; the reassessment of the 
current patterns for the delivery of instruction that generally equate 
attendance in classes scheduled to meet university- or college-wide 
logistical needs with credits in a Pnxrrustean manner; the incorporation 
of the "internship" concept in addition to student teaching" as a 
requireiTiont for graduation, with the internship to serve as a 
probationary year, and with certification and graduation from the 
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teacher education program to be con'iinyent upon successful ccmpletion.* 

As a caveat , it must be noted that the re-ordering of 
structures to accatiiiodate tiine-on-task needs does not address the 
question of "What knowledge is of nxjst worth?" The failure to address 
tliis question prior to "[packaging" programs wjuld render the re-ordoring 
of time and tasks irrelevant. 

The IHE and the School Setting 
The failure of education units to develop programs that, 
directly or indirectly, have the potential to affect demonstrably the 
performance of pupils in LEA settings will significantly detract fran 
the credibility of projected teacher education reform recommendations. 
Such credibility is essential for the recruitment and retention of 
qualified teachers, it changes beyond the scope of IHE control are to 
occur. Accordingly, teacher education units must develop programs and 
acccmpanying organizational relationships designed to affect the 
performance of pupils in LEAs. Some of the potential structures are 

/ 

I '•' alluded' to in previous cannentary. In addition to structures and 

polidtes previously cited, teacher education units should conside^ the 

feasibility of: 1), formal professional development programs and delivery 

strategies specifically designed to addrer.s school needs; and 2) the ^ 

developnent and coordination of applied research and service delivery 

activities that address LEA needs in LEA settings. 

The Reward Issue 

Many of the factors most frequently cited as deterrents to 

entering the profession are beyond the inmediate control of education 

* significant issues relevant to supervisory responsiblity , 
financing, and student degree options availiible if 
[x^rfonnance is not satisfactory, will need be addressed, if 
such a strategy is to represent a, viable response. 
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units (e.g., salary, recognition of merit, and a host of factors that 
largely derive from the organizational climate of the school). I would 
contend, however, that the elevation of admissions standards, the 
reformulation of programs responsive to the stereotypes accorded 
education progranis by LEA and non-^Education THE units, an'Q the 
correspond irig increased rigor of the academic program (both in the 
traditional academic disciplines and in the field of pedagogy) has the 
potential to affect significantly and positively the quality and nunber 
of individuals who would seriously consider entering the profession. 
Assuming the ability to respond effectively to the program content 
issue, I would also mend consideration by IHEs of dual degree options, 
as appropriate, the establishment of provisions to permit the fonnal 
linking of Master's programs to undergraduate programs, cis well as the 
allocation of scholarship funds specifiqally ear^marked for "Teacher- 
Scholars" and/or differential tuition rates or tuitiorroffsetting 
incone-generating assigrments linked to academic degree requirements for 
education students. ' 

Characteristics of the School Setting 
^ The conterit domain represented by the acadefiiic disciplines, the 

knowledge base represented by the "foundation areas" and the body of 

/. 

research that informs the practice of teaching must renain primary 

reference points in the reformulation of programs. The current crisis 

qonfronting the schools and teacher education units, however, calls for 

the application of a prog««m development overlay to a matrix generated 

fran the previous areas that represents what we know, with reasonable 

A 

certainty, to be characteristics of the schools arxl the classroom 

[xjpuiatlon with whi<^h graduates of teacher education prograitis will 

( 
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interact upon assuning the position of teacher. The characteristics 
listed under the "school setting" entry represent a sampling of 
conditions for which teacher education faculty and program graduates 
must possess a repertory of knowledge and problein- solving skills 
essential for effective response. IHE program requirements must include 
entries designed to, equip students to respond to the specific 
characteristics and ne^s of children and parents who will be served by 
the public schools for the caning decades. 

In conclusion, I wish" to reiterate that the individual entries 
shared with you are designed to serve as agenda items for Camission 
consideration. The specific characteristics of the "crisis" cited, and 
suggested strategies for response^ represent a first cut on my part at 
identifying the issues that must be addressed and the alternative 
strategies that hold promise for designing a response to the current 
condition of teacher education. " 



